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THE BENEFIT OF CHEERFULNESS. 
God bless the man who can make us laugh, 
Who can make us forget for a time, 
In the sparkling mirth of a paragraph, 
Or a bit of ridiculous rhyme, 
The burden of care that is carried each day, 
The thoughts that awaken a sigh, 
The sorrows that threaten to darken our 
way— 
God bless the dear man, say I. 
— Selected. 


——— 2s - —-— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Boston has begun an innovation in 
criminal trials by instituting a separate 
session for women criminals. Juveniles 
will also be tried in this session. How to 
deal with this class has been a vexing 
problem for years, and recently has been 
taken up by the National Congress of 
Mothers, who have forced action in sever- 
al of the States to separate women and 
juvenile offenders from men. 





Thirty organizations composed chiefly 
of working men in New York and Brook- 
lyn have been meeting quietly for months 
to perfect a plan of agitation which will 
result in amending the Constitution of 
the State of New York so as to give the 
voters an opportunity of voting directly 
upon all proposed laws. The proposed 
amendment was introduced in the Assem- 
bly in January, but was killed by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The Direct Legisla- 
tion League proposes to collect 200,000 
signatures from voters before January, 
1904, demanding the submission of the 
proposed amendment to a popular vote. 
The bill has the endorsement of 215 soci- 
eties and organizations throughout the 
State. The agitation in behalf of direct 
legislation, whether successful or not, will 
help to educate those interested toward a 
favorable consideration of woman suf- 
frage. If a law closely affecting women 
or children, for instance the taxing of 
sewing machines and baby carriages, the 
property rights of wives and widows, the 
guardianship of minor children, or the 
age of protection for girls, was a subject 
to be decided by a majority of votes cast, 
the most illogical man and the most indif- 
ferent woman could not fail to see that as 
4 matter of justice women ought to have 
the privilege of voting upon it. 





The birthday of Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
July 21, is to be celebrated by the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union as a 





special Children’s Day. The Union-Sig- 
nal of July 2 is devoted to literature per- 
taining to the day and to reports from the 
Loyal Temperance Legions all over this 
land and in fureign countries. The far- 
reaching influence of the “white ribbon- 
ers’ is illustrated anew in pictures of 
groups of lads and lassies in Cuba, Bulga- 
ria, and Japan, all pledged to cleau and 
temperate living, to service for humanity 
and to loyalty to country. 





Mr. and Miss Blackwell have gone with 
a party of friends to their summer cot- 
tage at Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard. 





A movement is under way in Ireland 
for the appointment of women as work- 
house inspectors. A large meeting held 
in Dublin under the auspices of the Irish 
Women’s Suffrage and Local Government 
Association, was addressed by a number 
of prominent women on the abuses and 
deficiencies existing in workhouse admin- 
istration with reference particularly to 
the condition of the children and the aged 
and the infirm. Lord Meath testified to 
the good work of women poor-law guard- 
ians in Ireland, not a sufficiently large 
number, and moved: 


That in the judgment of this meeting 
the time has come when, in the interests 
of our destitute poor, and more especially 
of the women and children, an adequate 
number of capable women inspectors 
should be appointed to assist in the inspec- 
tion of the workhouses throughout Ire- 
land, 


The motion was ably supported and was 
carried unanimously. 

The Jrish Times in an editorial com- 
menting favorably upon this meeting and 
its objects, said: 


When first women became eligible for 
election on Poor Law Boards in these 
countries the prevailing feeling was, per- 
haps, that of astonishment at the idea of 
refined and educated women undertaking 
the disagreeable duties that fall to the 
lot of the guardian of the poor. Buta 
little experience quickly toned down the 
astonishment. The opinion has rapidly 
gained ground during the past few years 
that the care of the aged and _ sick, 
and above all superintendence of the edu- 
cation and training of the children in our 
workhouses, are eminently feminine con- 
cerns. Asaresult of this change of feel- 
ing, the appointment of lady guardians to 
our town and country workhouses, which 
was at first regarded in the light of a 
somewhat doubtful experiment, is now 
looked upon as an important step in our 
social progress. 





In a gracefully worded letter of thanks 
to Andrew Carnegie, Quéen Wilhelmina 
expresses her appreciation of the princely 
gift for the establishment of a palace and 
library worthy of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. She says: 


May the Palace of Peace, which will 
owe its existence to your munificence, re- 
main throughout time the imposing sym- 
bol of the humane endeavor to solve the 
differences between nations by peaceful 
means, Your contributing so largely to- 
wards the realization of this end is a 
noble deed, which I and my people appre- 
ciate the more highly because an interna- 
tional decree having placed the seat of 
the Court of Arbitration in this country, 
the Netherlands considers itself the guar- 
dian of the idea of peace which it was the 
aim of The Hague Conference to see ful- 
filled. 





The movement in behalf of women in- 
spectors as a protection to women immi- 
grants is spreading abroad, as will be seen 
from the following excerpt from the Union- 
Signal of July 9: 


Immediately after women inspectors 
were appointed to meet steamers at the 
port of New York, a letter was sent by 
Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. Fry, president and 
corresponding secretary, on behalf of the 
National W. C. T. U., to our United States 
consuls in the leading civilized countries 
of the world. They were asked to inter- 
est the governments to which they are 
accredited in a similar protection which 
should include all outgoing, as well as in- 
coming, women and girls. Encouraging 
replies have been received. While at 
Geneva, Mrs. Stevens and Miss Gordon 
called upon the United States Consul at 
that place and found him a cordial believ- 
er in the plan inaugurated in this country 
through the representation made to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt by Mrs. Margaret Dye 
Ellis acting for the National W. C. T. U. 
Lately we hear that Great Britain already 
has 300 women inspectors officially ap- 
pointed to meet all incoming steamers and 
trains. The continuance of our United 
States women inspectors is now under 
consideration by Mr. Cortelyou, who took 
charge of the Department of Immigration, 
July 1, and we are believing that they 
will be continued. The Russian govern- 
ment has already a very thorough system 
of examination for all women entering or 





leaving the country and it is very difficult 

for anyone to evade the strict regulations 

governing such cases. Anyone found to 

be guilty in this respect is severely pun- 

= by a long imprisonment and heavy 
8. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN COMMERCIAL ART. 

The extensive field which lies open in 
what is termed commercial art, formerly 
all but monvupolized by men, is now at- 
tracting many hundreds of women yearly, 
says a writer in the N. Y. Evening Post. 
Incidentally, the community is benefited 
by being relieved of much of the burden 
of bad taste in household decoration un- 
der which it groaned of old. Making de- 
signs for wall-paper, carpets, oilcloths,’ 
chintzes, dress cottons and silks is more 
satisfying to the artistic soul than paint- 
ing chocolate sets, and also more profita- 
ble. Outside of these there are dozens of 
branches of manufacture involving the 
use of ornamental designs. Manufactur- 
ers who formerly obtained most of their 
designs from Europe are only too eager to 
obtain them at home, for the double rea- 
son that their expenses are lessened and 
they are able to produce original instead 
of borrowed patterns. 

The work is more permanent in its 
character than more exalted branches of 
art. Trade demands a constant succes- 
sion of novelties; originality and novel 
effects are sought in commercial art per- 
haps more than elsewhere. 

As an indication of the range which de- 
signing offers, these items are taken from 
the report of students’ progress read at 
a regular monthly advisory board meeting 
of the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women: 

‘*Miss V. has soJd several lace designs. 
Miss M. has sold a silk design for $25; 
also a coat-of-arms fur 38. Miss E, has 
sold four rug designs. Miss S. has been 
sent to complete the painting of the 
Yerkes collection of rugs, which three 
other students are also engaged upon.”’ 
Several students are named as having sold 
magazine and book covers, embroidery 
designs, portitre designs, architectural 
details, advertisement drawings, posters, 
and so on, 

During the past year this one school se- 
cured positions for sixty-three of its grad- 
uates, and the pupils received betwepn 
$3,000 and $4,000 for work done by them. 
Some of the graduates at the beginning of 
their professional careers earned salaries 
as high as $1,800 a year. They were, of 
course, women of original genius and un- 
usual ability. 

There is a constant demand upon this 
and similar schools for illustrators for ad- 
vertisement designers and clever designers 
of fashion plates. The call for tutors in 
art and trade schools is steady. 

Women have not appeared in numbers 
in the profession of architecture, but they 
are finding profitable employment in 
architects’ offices as draughtsmen and de- 
signers of special parts of buildings, inte- 
riors, etc. Interior decorators and fur- 
nishers find women designers invaluable. 
Women have the home-making instinct 
which most men lack, and are therefore 
able to make rooms livable as well as 
beautiful and luxurious. 

Some years ago Sir John Millais stag- 
gered the art world by selling his picture 
‘Soap Bubbles’’ to a well-known soap 
manufacturer, who reproduced it in colors 
on the advertising pages of magazines all 
over the world. Up to that time, although 
plenty of artists had made advertisements, 
they had done it strictly under cover, and 
such work was alluded to as pot-boilers 
unworthy of acknowledgment. A change 
of sentiment has come with new and ad- 
vanced methods of black and white repro- 
duction. Artists of reputation draw ad- 
vertisements and are very well paid for 
them, be it said. A woman whose pic- 
tures of child life and character bring high 
prices from magazine and book publishers 
does not disdain the advertising sheets of 
the very magazine in which her illustra- 
tions appear, and illustrations and adver- 
tisements are equally well executed. 

A young woman is at the head of the 
art department of a large pickling and 
preserving establishment. She devises 
the pictures and announcement placards 
sent out by the firm, and also devises the 
advertisement pictures that appear in the 
magazines. Another establishment em- 
ploys a woman to ornament the labels on 
their jars and bottles. A good proportion 
of the clever cards shown in street cars 
and other public places illustrating the 
virtues of soaps, baking powders, con- 
densed soups, etc., are made by women. 
Most of them are made in advertising 








agencies in one or another of the large 
cities, nearly all of which employ women 
designers. 

A few women lithographers are em- 
ployed in scientitic institutes, colleges, 
museums, and botanical gardens to draw 
on stone the structural forms of plants 
and growths that are used to illustrate re- 
search work. They are employed in a 
similar capacity by publishers of text- 
books. 

Women have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful as designers of book covers. At 
least one woman has made fame for. her- 
self as a designer of artistic jewelry, and 
one, in England, has made a fortune with 
her fine wrought iron work. At the last 
Architectural League exhibition were 
some beautiful sun dials, door knockers, 
and fountains designed by women, sug- 
gesting another branch of commercial art 
in which they are likely to shine. 
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FROM AUSTRALIA. 





A large deputation representing nearly 
all the women’s organizations of Sydney, 
New Svouth Wales, visited the Premier and 
Attorney General on April 28, to impress 
upon the government the urgent necessity 
for theamendment of the laws in regard 
to the protection of infant life, the care of 


-neglected and uncontrollable children, and 


the adoption of more humane and rational 
methods in the treatment of juvenile crim- 
inals, also to urge the raising of the age 
of consent from 14 to 17 years. Sir John 
See, in reply said that he would try to 
accomplish what was asked. He was in 
full sympathy with the deputation, and 
everything should be done to carry out its 
wishes. 

The Frances Willard Club of Prahean, 
Victoria, has been given a first-class room 
by the city for club purposes. The club 
conducts classes and provides recreation 
for young women, 

The plan of work adopted at the trien 
nial convention of the Australian W. C. T. 
U., held at Melbourne, includes the exten- 
sion of effort on purity lines among all 
classes, and the abolition of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts in Tasmania and 
Queensland; the appointment of police 
matrons in every town and city; energetic 
crusades against gambling; extension of 
information through the press, and by the 
circulation of literature; continued effort 
for the full enfranchisement of women in 
every State of the Commonwealth, and 
the inculcation of the principles of peace 
and arbitration, especially in the minds of 
the young. 

A parlor suffrage meeting for hospital 
and private nurses was lately held under 
the auspices of the Women’s Political As- 
sociation of Melbourne, Victoria. Mrs. 
Bevan, the hostess, in opening the meet- 
ing, urged those present to accept the 
suffrage as a valuable means of helping 
forward every kind of public work. It 
would not do selfishly to lay the duty of 
voting on one side, and say, ‘‘I don’t care 
about it.” Every woman must recognize 
her own responsibility for the social 
wrongs from which the community suf- 
fers. Dr. Bevan delivered a most inter- 
esting address, drawing attention to the 
development and decay of monarchic and 
aristociatic institutions, and the possibil- 
ity of democracy following suit, unless 
the people roused themselves to a sense 
of their individual duty towards the State. 
The tendency of all social institutions is 
to sink to the lowest level, to follow the 
line of least resistance, and therein lies 
the great danger of democracy. Men are 
too prone to ask themselves, ‘‘What can I 
gain from the State?’”” Women must en- 
deavor to drag men back to the path of 
duty, and together discharge well and 
faithfully the duties that belong to a dem- 
ocratic society. A government, as a 
whole, can never be trusted; it will al- 
ways tend towards the least intelligent 
and the least moral action, unless it has 
at the back of it a strong moral force, a 
force which Dr. Bevan believes women 
will bring into politics. 

While the report of this meeting, taken 
from the Australian Woman’s Sphere, does 
not definitely establish the identity of the 
speaker, Dr. Bevan, it may be safely as- 
sumed that he is none other than the emi- 
nent divine whose eloquent speech and 
fine personality commanded admiration 
at the great International Congregational 
Council held in Boston a few years ago. 
In an interview with a representative of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Dr. Bevan at that 
time expressed his belief in the justice of 
woman suffrage and its adoption eventu- 
ally throughout Australia. F. M, A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Humpurey WARD is working for 
the establishment of vacation schools in 
London, and has been addressing meet- 
ings at Toynbee Hall and elsewhere in 
favor of the pian, which the London Board 
of Education is at present opposed to. 


Mrs. I. 8S. BLACKWELDER of Chicago 
has done more, perhaps, than any other 
individual in behalf of the vacation 
schools of her own city. Mrs. Black- 
welder is a member of the Woman’s Club, 
the Consumers’ League, the Society for 
Equal Suffrage, and the Vassar Alumn# 
Association, 

Miss Mituicent A. CALow has been 
appointed a clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Miss McLaughlin a clerk in the 
Education Department of Queensland, 
Australia. These appointments result 
from the first State public service exami- 
nation in Queensland in which women 
were allowed to compete. Miss Calow 
raoked first in the list of nine successful 
candidates. 

Mrs. JAcosB Tome, the “only woman 
bauk president,’’ was married, June 24, to 
Dr. Joseph Irwin France. Mrs. France 
was the widow of Jacob Tome, a well- 
known financier of the State of Maryland, 
who left her about $3,000,000. She is the 
president of two national banks—the Elk- 
ton and the Port Deposit. She is also the 
president of the Jacob Tome Institute, 
which was founded by Mr. Tome, Her 
maiden name was Nesbit. 

Mrs. Litian M. N, STEVENS of Maine, 
vice-president of the World’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and president of the 
American W. C. T. U., and Miss Anna A. 
Gordon of Portland, Me., the vice-presi- 
dent of the last-named organization, who 
attended the world’s temperance conven- 
tion held in Geneva early in June have 
just returned to the country. They come 
back enthusiastic over the cause of tem- 
perance, and the progress that the Union 
j8 making. 

LADY GLENTWORTH is the only cente- 
narian in the British peerage. Her hun- 
dredth birthday, celebrated recently, 
found her in good health and in posses- 
sion of all her faculties. She still man- 
ages her own estate at Marham in Nor- 
folk, every detail coming under her per- 
sonal cognizance, and her papers are 
signed in a firm, clear hand. Lady Glent- 
worth was two and a half years old when 
Nelson died, and remembers the battle of 
Waterloo very distinctly. 


Mrs. Harriet S., widow of Hon. Jas. 
G. Blaine, who died at the family home- 
stead in Augusta, Me., this week, was one 
of the corps of pioneer women teachers 
in the mid-west. In the spring of 1848 
she went from Augusta to Kentucky to 
join her sisters, Caroline and Sarah, who 
were teaching in the Female Collegiate 
Institute at Georgetown. It was during 
her career as a teacher there that she met 
Mr. Blaine, The latter was the principal 
of the Western Military Institute at Blue 
Lick Springs, a near-by school. He was 
not as conspicuous for ability at that time 
as was Miss Stanwood. They were mar- 
ried at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1851. 


Mrs. JAmMEs L. Buatr, President of 
the Board of Lady Managers of the St. 
Louis Exposition, organized, and has sup- 
ported for ten years one of the largest 
Women’s Choral Clubs in the country. 
Seventy active and two hundred associate 
members compose the club. Mrs. Blair 
is noted for her musical charities, the 
largest of these being her people’s musi- 
cal class, held in the Odeon Building, 
which seats six hundred people. The ob- 
ject of this class is to spread a love for 
music among the classes unable to pay 
for such a luxury. Mrs. Blair also per- 
sonally conducts a class in musical in- 
struction in the Ghetto of St. Louis, 
where 300 children are taught weekly. 


Mrs. ALFRED STEAD, daughter-in-law 
of William T. Stead, the London editor, is 
greatly interested in prison reform for 
women and in practical schemes for aid- 
ing women prisoners to earn money while 
in jail. Mrs. Stead is now standing spon- 
sor for a London exhibition of work done 
in the lace schools of Italy, desiring to 
bring about a renaissance of this handi- 
craft. Associated with her in the effort 
are Mary Anderson Navarro, Marie Co- 
relli and Countess Detalmo di Brazza Sa- 
vorgnan, formerly Miss Cora Slocum of 
New Orleans. The countess managed the 
exhibition of Italian laces at the World’s 
Fair, and her efforts on behalf of the 
women of Italy are commended by Queen 
Margherita. 
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THE STORY OF MRS. LOO LIN. 


Evidently there is great need at San 
Francisco of an intelligent, discriminating 
woman authorized by the Government to 
deal with women coming from China. 
Despite numerous restrictions and a corps 
of well-paid officials, girls bought in China 
or Japan and brought over for immoral 
purposes are successfully landed from 
time to time and placed in the slave dens 
in Chinatown. The investigations that 
follow the occasional rescue of one of 
these slave girls rarely show that any 
great effort has been made by the officials 
to prevent their landing. 

In view of these facts, the detention for 
six weeks of an educated, progressive 
Chinese woman on her way to join her 
husband in New York, has the appearance 
of an exercise of vigilance and authority 
for effect. 

The story of this woman, and of the in- 
civility and imprisonment to which she 
was subjected, is graphically told in the 
Montreal Witness: 

‘There is quite a romance in the life of 
Mrs. Loo Lin. She was the child, in Can- 
ton, of pagan parents: At an early age 
she was converted to Christianity. She 
gave up the Chinese dress; she gave up 
her ancestra) worship; she took the band- 
ages off her feet; she began to think, for 
the first time in her life, that she must do 
good to others. She perfected herself in 
education; she read deeply of the Chris- 
tian system, and in time she was fit to be 
ateacher. She taught for years—that is, 
taught ina Christian school where there 
are secularities mixed with religion; ele- 
mentary instruction, the philosophy of 
Confucius, and Christian tenets. 

‘She developed a great capacity. She 
had a strong brain. She could speak, and 
speak well. She could write, and became 
associate editor of the Ling-Nam, which 
means 4@ district in Southern China, and 
which you may translate into English as 
the ‘Woman’s Paper.’ For years she 
taught and wrote and spoke at Christian 
meetings, and then five years ago she met 
Mr. Loo Lin. Mr. Lin bad been in the 
United States for years. He had made 
money. He had become a Christian. And 
one day he thought he would like to see 
the old land. He saw afresh young girl; 
he fell in love with her (this is strictly 
correct, as Mrs. Loo Lin herself will tell 
you, blushingly), and in due course, the 
pair were united in marriage after the 
Christian form. 

“Mr. Loo Lin came back to New York, 
where he conducted a large restaurant, 
and attended to other interests in Mott 
Street. He wanted his wife to join him. 
He was interested in Christian work; 
there was a class which he thought she 
could take with success. 

‘*Loo Linn wrote, and his wife willingly 
accepted the invitation. She landed at 
San Francisco, intending to proceed at 
once to New York, but just at this point 
Mrs. Loo Lin encountered the western 
idea of liberty. The authorities shook 
their heads. No; she had no certificate; 
she had never been in the country before; 
her husband, keeping a restaurant, must 
necessarily be a laborer, not a merchant, 
and she must be, in tbe first place, de- 
tained; in the second, deported—perhaps! 

“So Mrs. Loo Lin, a gentle, ladylike 
creature, with eyes that look you through 
and yet tell nothing of their secret, was 
clapped into prison. Not exactly a prison 
in name but a prison in reality, for she 
stated to a Witness representative that the 
detention shed or pen was not fit fora 
human being to live in. 

“Then the lawyers got their innings. 
Had the lady any rights under the law? 
What was the definition of the word ‘mer- 
chant?’ There was a difference between 
New York and San Francisco. In the 
meantime, all classes in San Francisco 
were indignant. It was felt to be intoler- 
able that a cultured lady should be sub- 
jected to such treatment in a Christian 
country. Protests were made; Miss 
White, a missionary there, called upon 
the prisoner and consoled her. Then Mrs, 
Loo Lin fell sick. The doctor said she 
must be removed, and upon a thousand 
dollars’ bond she was released and hand- 
ed over to Miss White, who kept her in 
her own home for five days. During that 
time she spoke at a mixed gathering of 
Americans and Chinese on reform in 
China, and the grand opportunity which 
presented itself in that country to edu- 
cated women. She was asked to address 
amore general meeting, but did not feel 
able to do so. She spoke with such effect 
that great interest was aroused. 

‘Finally, pending the settlement of the 
law question, it was suggested by the au- 
thorities that it might be as well to pro- 
cure Mrs. Loo Lin's certificate as a teach- 
er from China, for this would give her a 
status wholly irrespective of her hus- 
band’s position. It was agreed by her 
friends that application should be made 
for such certificate, and in the meantime 
she was released. She at once proceeded 
‘by the steamer Valencia to Vancouver, 
and from Vancouver she was brought to 





Montreal in bond, by the C. P. R. last 
week. It is quite absurd that she comes 
under a bond of $1,000. She comes ac- 
cording to law, under a bond of $100—a 
bond which is given by the C. P. R., 
which binds itself, in the case of every 
Chinese passenger, to produce the same 
or forfeit this amount. 

‘*And so, after all her troubles, Mrs. Loo 
Lin is safely ensconced at the home of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomson, the Chinese mission- 
ary, where she was seen by a Witness rep- 
resentative, She wears her hair done up 
after the fashion of our own ladies. She 
has unloosed her feet, which are natura). 
Her dress is simple,—a two-piece costume 
of tweed,—quiet, modest, and in keeping 
with her own aspect and demeanor. The 
lady is young, clever, but withal modest 
and retiring to a degree, For the most 
part sbe is silent, but her face can light 
up, and her laughter is very sweet. 

‘She was deeply engaged in the study 
of English when seen, and is making 
much progress. She referred to her de- 
tention with a shudder, and said the 
treatment was far from what it should be. 


Miss White, the missionary, had been very |, 


kind, ‘She visited me and cheered me, 
and finally took me to her home.’ ”’ 

Mr. Loo Lin was duly informed of the 
arrival of his wife in Montreal, and has 
probably taken ateps to secure her entry. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 





An article describing the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople is contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows to The 
Christian Work and Evangelist of July 4. 
This institution is American in spirit, has 
seven American women on its faculty, and 
is supported almost entirely by American 
funds, Its course of four years covers the 
regular work of an American college, 
Among the 200 students there are to be 
found at any time Bulgarian, Armenian, 
Greek, French, German, Austrian, He- 
brew, English, Italian, Russian, Danish, 
Roumanian, Albanian, and Moslem girls, 
with occasionally a stray American, Al- 
most as many languages are taught, 
though the language of the college is Eog- 
lish. 

‘*It has long been a reproach to the peo- 
ple of Turkey that they have been so di- 
vided among themselves that there was no 
possibility of securing a good government 
for the people, but this college shows that 
girls of fourteen nationalities can be so 
trained as to be self-governing,’’ writes 
Mrs. Barrows. ‘All matters of discipline 
are entrusted to the Self-government As- 
sociation, which is elected by the students, 
and which has proved an admirable meth- 
od of developing character among these 
Oriental girls. 

‘*‘Great stress is laid upon the formation 
of character and lofty ideals, and religion 
in its broadest sense is an integral part of 
the college work. It goes without saying 
that sectarianism is unknown, and though 
the Bible is studied for its history, its 
poetry and its noble aspiration and inspi- 
ration, it is used in no way to offend the 
feelings of the young women belonging to 
the Moslem, and the Hebrew faith. The 
study of comparative religionis of great 
interest in such a school, and one of the 
teachers relates a touching incident of 
how a Moslem, a Hebrew and a Christian 
girl sitting side by side on the same bench 
were surprised to find that they had in 
Abraham a common patriarch for whom 
they had been taught respect. That was 
the first step toward a closer friendship 
among the girls themselves. 

‘“‘What becomes of these girls after they 
leave the college? One might presuppose 
that to take a Moslem girl, for instance, 
and give her a course in biology, history, 
literature and ethics, and return her to 
the harem, would have added little to her 
happiness. There are more than 150 grad- 
uates scattered through the East, some in 
Europe, and afew in New York, where a 
chapter of the association has been formed. 
One Armenian graduate has taken a 
nurse’s training in London, and returned 
to Constantinople, where her professional 
skill has won her an enviable name. An- 
other, who is studying medicine in Chi- 
cago, will return to practice in Turkey. 
Another who studied nursing is at the 
head of a hospital in Athens. More than 
half the graduates are teachers. ‘Some of 
these,’ says Miss Fensham, the dean, ‘are 
pioneers, like that brave Albanian girl 
who started the first school for girls in Al- 
bania and has had her efforts for the wom- 
en of her land crowned with abundant 
success. Many have done literary work, 
either by translating or by original writ- 
ing. One Moslem graduate translated a 
book on ‘*Home Influence” into Turkish 
and was decorated by the Sultan in recog- 
nition of her work. Still another Moslem 
graduate contributes to a woman’s jour- 
nal which circulates in the harems of 
Turkey.’ 

‘‘Ags they have freely received, and as 
the college must continue freely to receive 
in order to exist, so the young women 





trained there learn the beauty of giving. 
They have contributed of their means 
books, pictures and apparatus, and 
through their efforts, by concerts and per- 
sonal solicitation of money, they have 
raised enough to build three small houses 
to relieve the overcrowded condition of 
the college.’’ 

The illustrations accompanying Mrs. 
Barrows’ article were taken from life by 
native artists, and they show interesting 
phases of college life. 





- GERMAN NOTES. 

At a special meeting on May 22, the 
Liberal Democratic party at Hamburg, 
Germany, adopted by a two-thirds major- 
ity the amendment to its constitution pro- 
posed by the German W. §. A., admitting 
women as active members of the Associa- 
tion. 

This result will be of importance all 
over Germany, because in those States 
where the political rights of women are 
limited, women can, by joining the Ham- 
burg Association, become members of a 
political party without coming into con- 
flict with the law of their own State. 

The women of Hamburg showed their 
appreciation of such liberality by doing a 
large part of the preparatory work for the 
party at the recent elections for the Reich- 
stag. Every day, from 8 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
from fifteen to twenty women were busy 
at the party headquarters writing lists of 
voters, etc., and others went from house 
to house distributing the party’s pam- 
phiets, which hitherto had been done 
only by the women of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. It is expected that the con- 
cession made by the Hamburg Liberals 
have a great influence in winning the ac- 
tive assistance of the women above the 
working class for political purpose. 

A quotation was recently given from 
some reactionary remarks against the 
University education of women made by 
certain members of the German Reichstag. 
Dr. Miiller, another member of the Reich- 
stag, took the other side with energy. He 
said: 

‘But what remains most inconceivable 
to me is the policy of the German univer- 
sities, and of the governments who support 
them. One cannot but wonder at seeing 
that in Prussia old statutes have been un- 
earthed in order to prove that they speak 
only of ‘youths,’ not of maidens, and at 
hearing certain people argue that women 
ought not to be given the same privileges 
because they then might also establish 
students’ clubs.* (Laughter.) Certainly, 
gentlemen, I believe that if the women 
should found clubs they would spend 
their time in them much more wisely than 
our young men do. The experiences of 
those States in which such clubs actually 
exist (Baden) prove this. 

“In reply to such reactionary state- 
ments, which I am sorry to say we hear 
over again every pow and then in our 
Reichstag, it seems timely to remind you 
of what was said by Professor Harnack at 
the evangelical social congress at Dort- 
mund, in March, 1902. Professor Harnack 
was arguing that women and workingmen 
were the most progressive elements at 
present, and he said: ‘Still more sponta- 
neous is the desire for education on the 
part of the women. The jokes about biue- 
stockings and amazons are disappearing 
from day to day. The craving for educa- 
tion has become so general that the only 
proper name to give it is that of a move- 
ment of women, not of a few masculine 
women.’ Such utterances from a man 
like Professor Harnack present, it seems 
to me, a very welcome opposition to the 
opinions we have heard brought forward 
during recent years by a few ministers 
and the small number of belated profes- 
sors who are backed by those ministers in 
order to prevent the granting of equal 
rights to women students, 

“The Secretary of State declared last 
year that these questions were mainly in- 
ternal questions of the States and the uni- 
versities, and that the common-sense of 
men would not fail to bring about a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. This is 
true, to a certain degree, but we do not 
get on by this method. I am hearing it 
over and over again that this separation 
of our country into different States is the 
greatest hindrance to the progress of edu- 
cation in the question of the commercial 
universities just as well as in the woman 
question. Under such conditions, some 
women are obliged to do in two years the 
work that the young men accomplish in 
six or seven. If they then become pbhysi- 
cal and intellectual wrecks, people will 
say that they are unable to compete with 
the men! If present conditions lead to 
such results, the only thing we can do is 
to change them, and the social side of the 
question is so important that the different 
governments ought to combine in order 
to establish a uniformity of plan in the 





*The majority of those clubs, as everybody 
knows, are the principal strongholds of beer- 
drinking and duelling at the universities. 





different institutions, The first and most 
imperative need is, however, the granting 
of full liberty for women at the universi- 
ties. There are precedents. You all re- 
member the paroling system. This also 
was declared to be a special State ques- 
tion, and yet the federal governments 
found a common basis of agreement. It 
is because I know that the present minis- 
ter of the interior is a man of broad views 
on the woman question that I feel obliged 
constantly to bring my request before you 
here in the Reichstag. Count Posadowsky 
is a friend of the higher education of 
women, especially of the study of medi- 
cine by women. But if he is, it is his 
duty to bring about a common action of 
the State governments in its behalf. I see 
from statistics on medical studies in the 
Miinchner Allgemeine Zeitung how far Ger- 
many lags behind other civilized nations 
in this respect; it is a shame. Where is 
our Reichskanzler, who last year gave 
such a cordial reception to the deputies 
ofthe women? After that reception, the 
advocates of women cherished very opti- 
mistic hopes. I told them to be rather 
pessimistic, because they might get pleas- 
ant words, and nothing but pleasant 
words. lam sorry to state that it seems 
now I was not mistaken in my pessimistic 
prognostication. I wish the Chancellor, 
who hates pessimism, may pardon me for 
saying so, but then I appeal to him that 
from the agreeable words which he said 
to the deputies, he proceed to deeds.” 





TEACHERS WAGES AND TZACHER?3’ 
SERVICE. 


[Address of Wm. McAndrew, Principal Girls’ 
Technical High School, New York, at Teachers’ 
Federation Meeting, Boston, July 8, 1903.) 

When I was a boy, ina town that prided 
itself upon excellent schools, teachers 
were not regarded with respect. My 
fatber and mother wished to stand for the 
best things in life, but teachers were 
made the butt of ridicule at our supper 
table by me and other children without 
serious rebuke. This was common enough 
everywhere. A neighbor of ours suffered 
financial reverses, and his daughter was 
forced to teach school. This was regarded 
as a serious humiliation by her friends. 
When I was a young man in college, the 
graduates who could get positions in any 
other field than that of teaching were re- 
garded by themselves and the rest of us 
as singularly able or fortunate. The 
bright fellows who took up teaching were 
known, as a matter of course, to be mere- 
ly using it to boil the pot while they 
looked about for something worth while. 
When the National Educational Associa- 
tion met in Detroit summer before last, 
the cartoonist of the Daily Free Press ran 
a series of pictures touching on the con- 
vention. In the delineation of the facial 
expression and the dress of teachers, and 
in the printed witticisms under the draw- 
ings, these illustrations were scandalously 
contemptuous of teachers. Even here in 
sacred Boston, I have seen a patronizing 
smile on the faces of sume passers-by as 
their eyes caught the badges on some of 
us. I have seen some members of the 
Association carefully put their ribbons in 
their pockets on leaving the convention 
hall. As we are spoken of, and even as 
we speak of ourselves, I cannot bring 
myself to believe otherwise than that 
there is a stigma commonly put upon us 
who are engaged in teaching school. Mr. 
Walter S. Page, who used to edit the At- 
lantic Monthly, and who is now the editor 
of the World’s Work in New York, inves- 
tigated the standing of teachers by send- 
ing six or seven hundred letters to school 
men and women all over the United States, 
The replies, published in his magazine 
last February, show that almost all the 
teachers who replied,—and they repre- 
sented every section of the country—re- 
gard the public estimate of school men 
and women as low. 

I do not see how any person who gives 
this a serious thought can avoid deplor- 
ing this condition of things. It is not 
that it matters so much to teachers per- 
sonally. Their happiness, as mere indi- 
viduals, is of no more importance than 
that of anyone else. For us to complain 
that we are slighted, or looked down 
upon, or lampooned by the funny papers, 
or not invited to sit on the right hand of 
the rich and great,—for us to complain of 
this because it makes us feel bad person- 
ally, were to be childish and petulant. 
Where it should bother us is in the fact 
that we feel, with all our strength of soul, 
that education is the most vital thing in 
the world, and we are in duty bound to 
devote ourselves to its advancement to a 
place of real and sincere honor. Every 
man and woman in this hall knows that 
you can not place and maintain education 
in such a light, and at the same time have 
the education furnished by people who 
are not held in higher regard than the 
average teacher to-day. 

The natural and frequent answer to this 
objection is, ‘If your teacher is not suffi- 
ciently respected, don’t whine about it, 
but get worthy of respect.” 





Good. That’s just the point. Let us 
look at it. Weare teachers. We are com. 
mitted to the advancement of education, 
We want it, and therefore those who giys 
it are to be respected. What are the 
things that Americans respect? Let ys 
get them. 

Shall I say first, ability? The teacher 
who has real skill; who can teach a sub. 
ject quickly, accurately, so that real ang 
lasting power will come from it; so that 
the parent must admit that it is better 
done than the parent could do it; so that, 
in fact, the teaching is recognizable ag 
the work of an expert professional -— jg 
bound to be respected. But I say, with. 
out the slightest fear of contradiction, 
that the American public does not encour. 
age and does not permit a teacher to ac. 
quire respectable ability and skill. 

The average salary of men teachers ip 
the United States is less than $322 a year, 
and the average salary of women teachers 
is less than $270 a year. For some of 
them the pay is less than $200a year. One 
living on such wages cannot develop skil} 
as an educator. 

How could you do it? By reading books? 
Where are you going to get books when 
your income is less than a dollar a day? 
Even if you could get them, you could not 
reach an adequate perfection of skil! by 
the study of books. You must come ip 
contact with progressive men who are 
studying and experimenting. You must 
keep up with the times by attending 
inspiring and refreshing summer schools 
in localities far distant from your home, 
The American teacher cannot do this, [ 
speak of the average teacher. It is the 
average teacher that must decide the 


question. The average teacher cannot 
acquire ability and skill. It is a financial 
im possibility. 


Some say the teacher is not respected 
because she allows herself to get narrow, 
petty, and contemptible. Do you think 
apy man or woman gets narrow on pur- 
pose? What broadens people? Good Jit- 
erature, good art, good music, guod ser- 
mons, good theatrical representations, 
fine scenery, mingling with the world’s 
best people, seeing other lands. How 
much of that can the teacher get on less 
than $270 a year? Fine scenery costs 
money. Mingling with the world’s best 
people, however plain-living they may be, 
costs money. You cannot name any suc- 
cessful occasion of getting together with 
the best people that does not demand the 
expenditure of cash. Take this gathering 
here to-night. There are thousands of 
teachers in the United States too poor to 
venture a hundred miles away from home, 
too poor to spare the time to study if 
they had the books. They are picking 
berries on the farms of Pennsylvania, or 
doing housework somewhere else. It is 
not that they are not performing respecta- 
ble service in so doing, but they are not 
acquiring skill or breadth, and they are 
not increasing the public respect for 
teachers as skillful, broad persons, nor for 
education as an American institution. 

Every once in a while some sanctimoni- 
ous, theoretical hypocrite deplores the 
growing tendency of teachers to think of 
the financial condition of the calling. ‘‘It 
degrades the profession,’’ such a one com- 
plains. But it is as essential that teach- 
e1s who wish to advance the education of 
the youth of this country should work 
for better salaries as that a general going 
out to war should think of ammunition. 
We don’t want to teach for it. We want 
to use it to make us teach better. 

The great educational associations 
consider themselves above this whole 
matter of teachers’ pay. The officials 
and leading members of the N. E. A. 
have been asked to take it up, but have 
declined. This meeting to-night is not 
under the auspices of the venerable and 
dignified organization which brought us 
to Boston, That Association has gone on 
for year after year delivering itself of 
programs to teach the teachers how to 
teach better; but I venture to propose to 
you that the rank and file of teachers in 
the United States at this moment need to 
be put into better physical condition, to 
elevate the work of teaching. A body of 
intellectual workers averaging $270 a year 
cannot carry out the theories propounded 
by the experts of the N. E. A. in Boston 
They never can, if you should present 
to every one of them the volumes of the 
proceedings of the association from its be- 
ginning. The exhausted farming districts 
of New England will never raise crops as 
the results of farmers’ institutes until 
somebody buys fertilizers; the soldiers of 
the Revolution at Valley Forge didn’t 
need Baron Stuben’s improved military 
science so much as they wanted shoes to 
wear and food to eat. That is the posi- 
tion of the educational forces in America. 
Theory is now a great way ahead of prac- 
tice. President Eliot says that we have 
not yet lived up to the ideals proposed 
two hundred years ago. The National 
Educational Association, with all of its 
contributions to advance educational pro- 
cesses is largely engaged in proposing 
things incapable of realization; because 
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the great mass of the people who must do 
the work are not in condition to do 
the work, We are planning time-tables 
for trains that haven’t coal enough to 
make the speed. Unless the Association 
looks to this end of the problem, those 
who are intelligently sincere in their de- 
yotion to educational advancement must 
organize and do it themselves. 

There is no occupation in the world 
where increase of pay shows more imme- 
diate results than in the work of teaching. 
Even a new gown elevates the grade of 
the classwork. You may laugh at this, 
but you know the truth of it. American 
children respect good clothes. That may 
be wicked, but it is true. Whatever is 
the child’s attitude toward the teacher, 
that is usually the attitude of that child’s 
whole household, If I can elevate in any 
degree the respect for teaching, even by 
so simple a scheme as putting stylishly 
and tastefully gowned women in each 
classroom, I am ready to advocate it. The 
effect upon the children who must look 
at a teacher so often each day is well 
worth trying for. But the effect of good 
clothes upon the teacher herself is so val- 
uable an agent for cheerfulness, confi 
dence, and enthusiasm that I want them 
all to have enough money to dress more 
than ordinarily well, and with a sufficient 
variety of costumes to break the horrible 
monotony it must be to a teacher and her 
pupils to see the same clothing in school 
week after week. 

| hope lam not wasting your time on 
trivialities. These things seem to me ac- 
tually to concern good teaching. I heard 
yesterday of a man who lost his position 
in a business house, and the first thing he 
did was to go out and buy a fine new suit 
of clothes, Then he felt so good that he 
went right away to other houses, and by 
his appearance, confidence, and pleasing 
address he secured another good position 
before night. Under the present system 
in most of the schools, with the ease of 
putting a teacher out of position, $270 a 
year is scarcely sufficient to afford the 
teacher the use of this effective aid for 
getting anew job. Either the teachers of 
America have to be better clothed, or else 
they should stop teaching everything else 
and devote their time to trying to break 
young America of the habit of admiring 
beauty and fitness of dress, 

It is good, however, to be able to an- 
nounce to-night that President Eliot, 
President Harper, President Butler, and 
other members of the National Educa- 
tional Association, who have realized that 
ateacher’s manner of life is vital to her 
manner of teaching, have carried through 
the executive committee a resolution to 
investigate the teachers’ position in Amer- 
ica. They have authorized a committee 
of seven members to do this, and to pre 
pare a report. Hon, Carroll D Wright, 
late U. 8S. Commissiover of Labor, is to be 
the chairman. With his skill as a statis- 
tician, with his wide knowledge of eco- 
nomic conditions in this country, we may 
expect splendid help for the teachers now 
called upon to do the impossible. 

To ameliorate the condition of teachers 
now at a disadvantage is, I am told, the 
object of the Teachers’ Federation. It is 
a union for the advancement of American 
education, It declares that the vital point 
of education is the classroom, and that 
the one indispensable necessity for every 
successful class-room is a good teacher, 
most carefully trained beforehand with 
expensive instruction, but, what is of even 
more importance, enabled while engaged 
in teaching, to live so well that her study 
may continue, her spirit be free, her con- 
fidence be strengthened, her personality 
broadened, and her life refreshed. This 
Federation, standing for advancement of 
educations, must, however undignified the 
action may be called, however selfish it 
may seem, attack and correct that stand- 
ing disgrace to the richest country of the 
world, that average $270 a year. To any 
Sane person ‘vho has noticed the increase 
of the cost of living in Americain the past 
twenty-five years, who has seen the wages 
for all other service go from 50 per cent. 
to 200 per cent. higher, there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt that the teachers of to- 
day, if they acknowledge any devotion 
whatever to this most essential of public 
duties, must band together now and work 
for such scales of wages as will enable 
them to render to the schools of America 
the very best service that can possibly be 
obtained. 

The teachers must do this. Superin- 
tendents, as a rule, cannot be relied upon 
to do this work. Tradition has loaded 
the average superintendent with the in- 
sane notion of keeping teachers in subjec- 
tion, and with the idea that the schools 
must win the way to public favor by keep- 
ing taxes down. Too often, school boards 
have paid higher salaries to the superin- 
tendents who can save by cutting teach- 
ers’ pay. In this city to-day, among the 
Visitors from the whole country, are su- 
perintendents still possessed of the falla- 
cious hope that one high-priced supervi- 
sor can make good schools with the help 
of low-priced teachers. In America to- 


night, resting upon easy pillows, are 
thousands of wooden heads of school- 
board members dreaming that, because 
they could fill your place at less pay, it is 
not necessary to pay more. The idiotic 
fallacy that supply and demand may be 
permitted to regulate the pay of teachers 
is on the lips of thousands of school trus- 
tees to-night. Our answer to it must be 
frank and honest. American schools are 
not good enough. We, as American 
teachers, are not good enough, We cau- 
not make them and us good enough on 
$270 a year. 

Said Henry Irving to the supernumerary 
who blundered through an unimportant 
speech, ‘‘Here, say your lines like this’’— 
and then the great actor showed him how. 
‘Now, will you do that?’ “No, Sir 
Henry, | can't do that—I can’t do that ou 
seven shillings a week!”’ 

This Federation must take hold of this 
problem as a very vital piece of work, 
and worthy to be ranked among the great 
reforms of the hour, It is so big and 
complex as to make it worth your best 
enthusiasm and highest skill. Get to- 
gether. Learn wisdom by experience. 
Expect opposition. Expect internal jeal- 
ousies—for we teachers are in the kinder- 
garten class of united work as yet. Ex- 
pect apathy from those whose support you 
would most naturally look for; and, above 
all, keep prominent the 'arger objects of 
the Federation—the elevation of the stand- 
ard. You must assume the outside view. 
The public wants to be convinced that 
they are going to have better schools if 
they pay you more money. This is the 
only ground on which you can with dig- 
nity ask for it. The complaint that you 
have not enough to live on, though it may 
be true, is a beggar’s complaint. The fact 
is, you have not enough to teach on; but 
don't even put it that way. Put it like 
this: ‘Public, you ought to have better 
schools than you have. Come, now, put 
up for teaching the price you are getting 
for other expert service; treat teachers 
as you are treating professions of high 
order, and we will give you better schools, 

**Don’t preach to us now, in your pros- 
perity, the gospel we preached to ourselves 
in the days of the early struggle, that the 
teacher must forswear the comforts and 
the joys of life, and suffer poverty, neg- 
lect, and disrespect, that she may experi- 
ence the devotion of martyrdom for publie 
service. That may be good for the soyl 
of the teacher, but it is too tough on your 
children to put them in charge of women 
whose chief substance is their self-created 
missionary spirit. Putin charge of your 
class-rooms your brightest, freshest, man- 
liest men, your handsomest, ablest, most 
charming women; then encourage and 
enable them to stay so; to grow more able, 
more broad-minded, more handsome, more 
charming, more confident, more enthusias- 
tic, more respected, more anxious to ren- 
der, not ascetic, resigned and sorrowing 
missionary labor, but joyful, grateful, red- 
blooded service, to the glory of this re- 


public. America, you do need better 
schools. You are able to get the best in 
the world. You are entitled to them. 


Get them!’’ 


HUMOROUS. 





Little Jim—Your gran’pa is awful old, 
ain't he? 

Little Bob—Yes-siree! Why, he’s so 
old that he can’t remember the time when 
he wasn’t living! — Puck 


Emerson had no mechanical faculty, and 
his little son, seeing him at work witha 
spade, called out to him, ‘Take care, 
papa: you will dig your leg.” 


Among the questions submitted by the 
civil-service examiner was: ‘What is a 
mirage?’ The applicant replied, ‘‘A 
mirage is the act of getting stuck in the 
mud,.’’—Chicago Tribune 


When Nelson died one British sailor 
said to another, ‘‘Jack, do you think the 
admiral is in heaven?’’ 

*“T don’t know,’’ said Jack; ‘‘but you 
bet your life if he wants to gothere no one 
can keep him out!’’ 


Bridesmaid—You poor, frightened dar- 
ling! You looked scared to death at the 
altar. 

Bride—Yes, George trembled so I was 
dreadfully afraid he’d lose courage and 
run away.—New York Weekly. 


Some little girls were returning home 
from the park, when they were overtaken 
by a goat that wanted the whole street. 
They ran for dear life, the foremost shuut- 
ing to her companions: ‘*‘Run, run, girls! 
He will kick with his head!’’—Presbyte- 
rian. 


A mother asked her little girl what she 
was drawing, and the mite replied, ‘*Little 
black devils, mummy!’ ‘But,’’ said the 
mother, *‘you should not draw devils: you 
should draw angels.”’ ‘tHow can I, mum- 
my,”’ replied the child, ‘‘when I’se only 
got a black pencil?”— Gossip. 


A negro preacher used the word ‘phe- 
nomenon’? freely in his sermon, and was 
afterwards asked to explain it. He ex- 
pressed it thus: ‘‘Bredren, If you see a 
cow, dat not a phenomeno; if you see a 





distle, dat not a phenomeno; if you hear 





de bird sing. dat nota phenomeno. But, 
if you see de cow sitting on de distle and 
singin’ like de bird, dat would be a phe- 
nomeno!”’ 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WE THANK THEE. 
For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass,—so fresh, 80 sweet; 
For song of bird, and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see,— 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 





For blue of stream, and blue of sky; 
For pleasant sbade of branches high; 
For fragrant air, and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees,— 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For mother-love, and father-care ; 
For brothers strong, and sisters fair; 
For love at home aud here each day; 
For guidance lest we go astray ,— 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
— Selected. 


= 


A LITTLE VISITOR. 





It was a baby wren, and such a tiny 
little bit of athing! Not more than two 
inches long, and only that day out of the 
nest. The two inches did not include tail 
feathers, of course, because little birds 
have only bob tails. 

For several years the wrens have nest- 
ed in a post in cur garden. There are 
boxes which they could have, and other 
ports, but they are particularly fond of 
this one. One reason is, I suppose, be- 
cause it has the best view, aud wrens are 
very energetic, busy little birds, and like 
to keep an eye on their neighbors’ affairs, 
But that does not mean that they neglect 
their own. They are models of thorough- 
ness in the regulation of their households, 
And they are never too busy to sing. 

We always know when the little wrens 
are about coming out of the nest, because 
the old ones begin to give their note of 
warning. They seem to recognize that 
human beings are good in their place, and 
they are willing to make use of them, 
Cats, of course, they abhor, and when 
they see one they give this peculiar call 
for help. I always run when I hear it. 
Sometimes the cat has hidden under the 
bushes where I can’t see him, and I tell 
them they are very silly to scold about 
nothing, tha: there is no cat at all. But 
that makes no difference. They fly closer 
and cry louder, ‘'Ca-ca-ca-ca catch-your- 
cat-catch-your-cat,’"’ — and sure enongh 
there he is, sneaking away in under the 
leaves. I crawl after and carry him off, 
and they follow and sing, ‘*There-there- 
there, what-did-I-tell-you?”’ “*There- 
there-there, what-did-I-tell-you?”’ 

There were four or five little wrens in 
the nestful that came out Jast week. They 
had a very busy time in the garden that 
day, and late in the afternoon one of them 
strayed up toward the house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wren tried to coax him back, and 
they fussed and scolded, but he wouldn’t 
go. Just about sunset I was on the piaz- 
za, and suddenly a morsel of dark down 
lighted on a stump not three feet away. 
There were two very bright eyes looking 
at me from the centre of the morsel, and 
I could see they were saying they didn’t 
know what that curious big thing was, 
but they rather thought it didn’t matter 
much, anyway. Having so decided, he 
fluttered in on the piazza and began 
climbing the curtain. That worked very 
well, and, reaching the pole, he hopped 
gravely across it. Then, to my great joy, 
he flew straight to me, and landed on the 
floor at my feet. I wanted to pick him 
up, but if you want birds to think well of 
you, you must never touch them. 

Presently Mr. Baby flew on to the win- 
dow-ledge, and sat and considered, Then 
out he went to the yard, climbed one tree 
and then another, his little scrap of.a 
body hardly able to contain itself with en- 
ergy and excitement. He spied the ex- 
tension ladder, and directly made for it, 
The wood was slippery, and he tried 
twice, but fell back before reaching the 
first rung. Then he saw the rope hang- 
ing down the centre, and tried again. 
This was all right, and up and up he went 
to the top. But then he lost his hold, and 
tumbled close to the edge of the piazza. 

I had been wondering why the old birds 
were not about, looking after their baby. 
As the little one fell, I stepped forward to 
see if he was hurt. Whrr! Whrr!—there 
they both were, ca-ca-ca-ca-ing at me, fe- 
rocious as a pair of little tigers, 

Then they got him ona limb and tried 
to reason with him. They told him of all 
the dreadful things that would happen if 
he didn’t mind and go back to the gar- 
den. 

But instead of obeying, he flew to the 
piazza again and lighted on the hem of 
my dress. This was an entirely new tree- 
trunk, and up he swarmed without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. Then he sat on my 
knee and looked at me very hard. He 
thought the foliage was the most extraor- 
dinary he had seen yet. On the whole, 
he liked another kind better, and away he 
went.— Selected. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 


The wi rk is admiral.y done.—Boston Post. 


A val able addition to our poet lore —Phila 
delphia /’re as. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—bDr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian original+. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel. 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the origina: spirit {s left, 
and we are gratefui for this introduction to 
authors. some of whom have evidently high 
wetic powers.—san Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over. whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Jourwal, 


Miss Klackwe!l has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
chem.—Congregationalist 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems inthe English dress in which she has clotbed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


hat a second edition of the Armenian Poem. 
S already) in «1ess8, although the first has not yet 
seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
nterest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Truscript. 


The translator, repre ducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
uccessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series .f noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
“al genius. ... Itis w real service to let Ameri- 
sins and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
Nhich we ples isa cultivated one, with not only 
i history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—At. Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend th ough all the passions that go to make 
1) man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 


tc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well don-, 
ud she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 


wad poetical ability.—oston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 





The lines are full of | 


ltegether the translator’s ventureintoan almost | 


inknown literature. has been a most successful 
ne.—( hi ugo Post. 


These p ems revealas by a search-light the aeep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show fortu an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—.. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ¢ agente poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire ne | sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chritstian Work 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
wre very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
so’ gs, Which brought his country back vividly to 
tis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
p vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Cooper tye 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that ccme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and —— 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “{ read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
Gomepent people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal. Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D.,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci) - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be’, 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply :: 
FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Chirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1&a 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
Saree. and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of tifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 





Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


qual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone Buackwett, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass; 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 18, 1903. 











Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until] payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 


Of all the varied discussions of educa- 
tional topics which took place in Boston, 
a fortnight ago, during Convention week 
of the National Educational Association, 
none were more important and practical 
than those of the National Federation of 
Teachers, The topics treated were time- 
ly and of pressing importance to the 
grade teachers, the overworked and under- 
paid constituency, by whose faithful labors 
the great fabric of American education is 
created and maintained. The progress 
and improvement of the system rests upon 
these men and women far more than upon 
the small body of highiy-paid specialists 
who so largely monopolize public atten- 
tion, 

Just as the interests of organized labor 
are promoted and guarded by the individ- 
uals who toil, and not by the “Captains 
of Industry’? who occupy positions of 
exceptional eminence, so the interests of 
educators asa class require a conference 
of those who do the actual work of the 
schoolroom, three-fourths of whom are 
women, working, as was pointed out by 
Principal McAndrew, for average salaries 
of only two hundred and seventy dollars 
ayear. And if ever greatly needed re- 
forms are effected in the methods em- 
ployed and the lessons taught, these re- 
forms will probably be brought about by 
the aggregated common-sense of the 
teachers themselves, banded together in 
State and nation in this excellent Federa- 
tion of practical instructors, 

Superintendents of Schools, Boards of 
Education, and Principals of Schools and 
Colleges are worthy of honor and esteem. 
But they cannot always be depended 
upon. The Chicago Board of Education 
is largely controlled by the great corpora- 
tions. It opposed the action of the Chi- 
cago teachers when they appointed two of 
their number to contest the evasion of 
taxation by wealthy monopolies. And 
now, when by the extraordinary persist- 
ency, tact, and courage of Misses Haley 
and Goggin, additional taxes of more than 
a million dollars a year have been collect- 
ed and paid into the public treasury, this 
Board and the city authorities have re- 
fused to pay the Chicago teachers the 
arrears of salary due them, and have re- 
duced the already insufficient number by 
more than five hundred dismissals. If the 
wives and mothers of Chicago could 
choose the City Council and Board of Ed- 
ucation, the interests of the schools would 
receive adequate consideration. 

The omission by this year’s manage- 
ment to place a single woman on the list 
of speakers at the general sessions of the 
N. E. A., and its refusal to give the top- 
ics urged by the Teachers’ Federation a 
place on its program, show the need of a 
more general participation hereafter by 
the rank and file of teachers in the selec- 
tion of the National officers who have, as 
one of their duties, the selection of speak- 
ers and topics for the annual meeting. 
The teachers of every State should select 
as their representatives men and women 
who will demand and secure for the body 
of teachers more public respect, better 
pay, and greater facilities fur advanced 
study. The grade teachers must no long- 
er leave their interests in the hands of a 
few eminent instructors. They must join 
the Federation, and also the N. E. A., as 
active members, and attend the primary 
elections of both bodies. By paying two 
dollars annual membership fee for two 
successive years, or four dollars at once, 
every teacher can become a voter in the 
N. E. A., and help do in every State what 
has been so nobly done by the teachers of 
Chicago. 

Let us hope that very many of the 
twenty-five thousand women teachers who 
recently met in Boston may go home im- 
pressed by a higher sense of duty to them- 
selves and to their profession. Let them 
become active members of the N. E. A. 
and of the Teachers’ Federation, and take 
a persunal part in the future management 
of both. Let them seek to secure for the 
teachers of our public schools more per- 
sonal independence of official control, 
greater consideration, and higher salaries, 

The Federation won a practical triumph 
in securing a committee of seven, with 
Miss Goggin as one of its members, to in- 
vestigate the condition of teachers and 
report to the next meeting of the N. E. A. 
Miss Haley also scored a victory against 
the surprisingly undemocratic amendment 
to the by-laws offered by President But- 





ler of Columbia, and supported by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, to give the presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. the sole power to 
appoint the nominating committee. 

H. B. B. 





CHILD LABOR TO CONTINUE. 

Despite the efforts of good men and a 
multitude of women, the Georgia Legisla- 
ture has again voted down the child-labor 
bill. This is deeply to be regretted, for 
the sake of the poor little victims; but. in- 
directly it may do good in opening wom- 
en’s eyes to the need of equal suffrage. A 
few years ago, when the Georgia Legisla- 
ture defeated the child-labor bill and sev- 
eral other bills that the women wanted, a 
prominent Georgia lady said, ‘‘The Leg- 
islature is behaving just as if it were in 
league with the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion!’ This year the object-lesson has 
been repeated; and, as the sympathy of 
women all over the United States has 
been aroused by the appeals of Southern 
women in behalf of these overworked 





children, the lesson will have an effect | 


far beyond the boundaries of Georgia. If 
the thousands of Georgia women who 
want child labor abolished had represent- 
ed thousands of votes, does any one sup- 
pose that the Legislature would have 
proved deaf to their prayer? If the wom- 
en of Pennsylvania had had the ballot, 
does any one imagine that the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature would have refused a few 
weeks ago to raise the age of child labor 
there, and would have insisted on keep- 
ing it lower than in all the surrounding 
States? A. 8. B. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


Sara A. Emerson received the degree o¢ 
Doctor of Philosophy from Yale Univer. 
sity at its recent commencement. Her 
thesis was on ‘*The Historical Nucleus of 
the Stories of Abraham Contained in the 
Book of Genesis.” 


During Commencement week at Elmira 
College, Elmira, N. Y., President Mac- 
kenzie reiterated Elmira’s claim to the 
honor of being the first chartered woman’s 
college of the same rank as men’s col- 
leges. He traced its origin back through 
Rev. Samuel Robbins Brown, a reformed 
minister of Owasco, N.Y., and his mother, 
Phebe Allen Hinsdale, author of the 
well-known hymn, “I love to steal awhile 
away from every cumbering care,’’ and 
her Pilgrim ancestors of the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, who conceived and im- 
pressed on her descendants the idea of a 
college education for women. The inten- 
tion was to place the college at Auburn, 
but Simeon Benjamin, of Elmira, who 
sympathized with the plan, offered land 
and endowment, and Elmira became its 
home. It is planned to bring up the en- 
dowment of the college by the year 1905, 
its fiftieth commencement, to %500,000. 
The energy which the president has shown 
in raising the first hundred thousand gives 
promise of success in this great endeavor. 

Coéducation is at an end as a system in 
Middlebury College. A woman’s college 
has been established at Middlebury, and 
the Middlebury College is now for men 
only. The same corps of instructors will 
act in both institutions for a time, and for 
the coming year they may occupy the 
same classrooms, but the end in view is 
the total separation of the institutions. 
This is the Connecticut institution where 
the young men have for several years ob- 
jected to the presence of young women 
students. The antagonistic attitude of 
the young men was due in part no doubt 
to the fact that the girls were in the habit 
of carrying off some of the best prizes 
offered for good scholarship. 





One of the questions that used to be 
asked about the higher education of wom- 
en was whether it was really worth while 
for a woman to do any sort of advanced 
work, whether she could really use the 
knowledge thus gained. That question, 
like many others concerning the same 
subject, is now answering itself. It is 
safe to say that more graduate work by 
women has been done at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege than at any otber college or univer- 
sity. Seventy-one students have made 
up its graduate school this year. Of these 
five will take the doctor’s degree during 
the academic year, one of these degrees is 
in old French, with Latin and Spanish for 
minors, one in Latin and Greek, one in 
Morphology and Physiology and one in 
Teutonic Literature and Sanscrit, and one 
in Mathematics. All this shows the range 
and amount of graduate work done, but 
what of its usefulness? The best answer 
as regards Bryn Mawr is the statement 
that college positions are now held by 
thirteen people having the Bryn Mawr 
doctor’s degree. Three of these are the 
heads of women’s colleges. Two are 
teaching history, two mathematics, one 
Spanish, one chemistry, one Latin, one 
English, and one is college secretary. 
All this work is being done on the facul- 
ties of well known colleges of high stand- 








ard. This statement answers the ques- 
tion asked before. Good graduate work 
by women is certainly worth while. 

The only woman named in the official 
list of lecturers at the Oxford (Eng.) Sum- 
mer School is Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
She is to lecture on Bible lessons in 
schools. 


That men are more emotional than 
women, as well as being superior in phys- 
ical strength and in inventiveness, Miss 
Helen Bradford Thompson, doctor of phi- 
losophy, has proved, she says after two 
years of experimenting with twenty-five 
young men and twenty-five young women 
students. Miss Thompson is one of the 
leading psychologists of the country. She 
completed her work in experimental psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago two 


| years ago, and is now the director of the 


psychological laboratory at Mount Holyoke 
College for Women in Massachusetts. 
Miss Thompson’s experiments were made 
in the psychological laboratory at the U ni- 
versity of Chicago, and the results of her 
work are announced in a work published 
by the University of Chicago press. ep- 
titled ‘‘The Mental Traits of Sex.’’ Seven 
different sets of tests were applied to each 
of the fifty ‘‘subjects,’’ and Miss Thomp- 
son spent about a thousand hours in mak 
ing them. The general results of her 
tests, Miss Thompson declares, show that 
the superior ingenuity and superior 
strength of men are not due to ‘sexual 
difference of mind,’’ but to the influences 
of society as now organized, especially in 
the fact that the boy is taught to be inde- 
pendent in thought and action, is encour- 
aged ir all kinds of out-door exercises, 
while the girl is taught obedience, depend 
ence and deference, and to avoid all ac- 
tions that are not “‘lady-like.’’ F. M. A. 


A COLORADO EDUCATOR. 





The WomAN’s JOURNAL Office has been 
honored by a call from Mrs. Helen L, 
Grenfell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado. Mrs. Grenfell 
is now in the third year of her office, 
which she fills, if report says true, with 
dignity and great ability. Hers is the only 
case where any one has been nominated a 
third time for a State office. Mrs. Gren- 
fell speaks warmly of the men of Colo- 
rado, their generosity and fair-minded- 
ness, as they meet her in the discussion 
and direction of public matters; and she 
says that more than half of the county 
superintendents are now women, who 
have all reflected credit upon the sex by 
faithful performance of duty. She takes 
a deep interest in humane work, as well 
as that purely educational, and is an ac- 
tive officer of the State Humane Society. 
Like Prof. McAndrew, Mrs. Grenfell evi- 
dently believes in ‘‘the gospel of good 
clothes,’’ and with her bright, strong, 
clear-eyed personality, her progressive 
and rational outlook on human needs, she 
seemed a noble representative of the equal 
suffrage State. Mrs. Grenfell is of New 
England blood and Mayflower ancestry, 
and was herself for several years a teacher. 
She believes firmly in manual training, 
and has instituted the teaching of domes- 
tic science as well. Cc. W$ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The Boston Woman’s Clubhouse Corpor- 
ation has succeeded so well, that in its 
first six months’ existence in the New 
Century building, it has earned four per 
cent. on its stock. 


The Domestic Reform League, organ- 
ized six years ago by the Boston Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, reports 
as members 4,721 employers and 13,430 
employees. The number of orders filled 
for the past year show a gain of 3% per 
cent. over the previous year, although it 
is fully recognized that there has never 
been such difficulty in supplying workers. 
The shortage seems to be felt in all the 
better offices, where it is the common 
opinion that the prevailing conditions are 
unprecedented. The difficulty in secur- 
ing permanent workers has driven the 
public to demand service by the day or 
hour, One hundred and sixty-nine more 
accommodators have been supplied this 
year than last, and three hundred and 
four more than two years ago. At times 
the office has been quite unable to meet 
the demand for such service. Informa- 
tion has been collected relative to codper- 
ative experiments for lessening household 
work, also covering various business en- 
terprises which have accomplished much 
towards reducing the work in the house. 
Statistics have been collected regarding 
the establishment and operation of Free 
Intelligence Offices throughout the United 
States. 

The chairman of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration’s legislative committee, Mrs. Anna 
T. Bush, who has gone to Mouse Island, 
off the Maine coast, for the month of 
July, writes that her committee has done 
a vast amount of work the past year, and 





aroused a lively interest in many legisla- 
tive matters of importance. She states 
that the reports of the advancement of 
school suffrage interests are most gratify- 
ing. ‘The Thursday Morning Fortnightly 
Club has a permanent committee; Dor- 
chester records ‘‘a general interest;’’ the 
Friday Club of Everett has increased the 
voting list; Cantabrigia and the woman's 
political class have held public meetings, 
apd done individual work; Brighthelm- 
stone writes, ‘‘This is always a live ques- 
tion with us;’’ from Waban comes the 
word, ‘‘T wo years ago not one member of 
our club was registered, now over 50 per 
cent. ;’? Kosmos says, “‘Of four nominees 
in caucus, the two presented by the club 
led the vote, both then and in election, 
while our last year’s candidate is chair- 
man of the board.” Eight other clubs 
report work along this most important 
line. The women’s political class, Social 
Science, Lothrop, New Century, Elizabeth 
H., Whittier, Thursday Morning Fort- 
nightly, and West Newton Educationa 
report permanent committees which give 
regular reports of legislative matters, the 
last mentioned club adding, ‘‘And we 
have enjoyed them very much.” 


The women’s clubs of Cleveland, O., 
are aroused over an alleged effort of the 
Superintendent of Schools to supplant the 
women principals by men. They declare 
it tv be a move towards putting the 
schools into politics for the purpose of 
retaining certain men in office. A delega- 
tion of women, headed by the vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
called on the Superintendent and entered 
their formal protest against the change, 
leaving also a protest signed by represen- 
tative women of the city, members of 
clubs, etc. At present the women are 
making a canvass of the business men of 
Cleveland. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Esther Solakian, who has just grad- 
uated from the Southern Homeopathic 
Medical College in Baltimore, is probably 
the first Armenian girl to take a medical 
degree in any college in America. She 
has shown unusual pluck and persever- 
ance in acquiring her education. She 
graduated from Aiotab College in Turkey, 
then studied in Constantinople, and in 
1896, after the massacres which reduced 
so many rich Armenian families to pover- 
ty, she came to the United States with 
only the dress that she wore. She wished 
to become a doctor. Americans told her 
that it was impossible for any woman to 
take a medical course and earn her ex- 
penses at the same time; but this brave 
and capable girl was not discouraged, and 
she has just achieved her degree. She 
first took a course in nursing, and gradu- 
ated as a trained nurse at the Memorial 
Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y. Then she 
took her medical course, earning the 
money by doing nursing in the summer 
vacation, and often in the winter, also, 
nursing by night and studying by day. 
She was the only woman in her class, and 
she graduated at the head of it. Her 
courage and hard work commanded gen- 
eral esteem; everyone was kind to her, 
and at her graduation she was over- 
whelmed with flowers, some of them from 
total strangers. She passed the examina- 
tions of the Maryland State Board of Med- 
icine, and two weeks later took out nat- 
uralization papers as an American citizen. 
Sbe was told that only one other woman 
had ever been naturalized in Baltimore. 
On her way from Baltimore to Boston, 
she stayed a few days in New York, and 
there passed a civil service examination 
qualifying her fora place either as labora- 
tory assistant or as Food Inspector. Dr. 
Solakian has this week passed her exam- 
ination before the Massachusetts State 
Board in Boston, and intends next year to 
take a post graduate course in gynzcol- 
ogy. She is a beautiful girl, and, though 
weary with her long course of work and 
study, she is as full of spirit and courage 
as at the beginning. 


Dr. May F. Jones, Columbus, Miss., has 
been elected one of the vice-presidents of 
the Mississippi State Medical Society. 

Something over a year ago Dr. Mary 
Ryerson Butin of Madera, Cal., was ap- 
pointed health officer of the town in 
which she has lived and practiced medi- 
cine for several years. Under her admin- 
istration the sewer system of Madera will 
be extended over a considerable portion 
of the town. Plumbers will be registered 
and a list of the licensed will be published 
yearly in accordance with the law. Cess- 
pools and unsanitary closets come in for 
their share of reform. The necessity for 
them has vanished, and the doctor will in- 
sist upon better sanitary devices. Dr. 
Butin is on the Woman’s Medical Journal 
staff of colaborators. 


The disadvantages that women doctors 
in New South Wales labor under in not 
being admitted to hospital staffs have 
long engaged the attention of the Woman’s 





Progressive Association, and a deputation 
from that body recently waited on the 
president of the Board of Health to bring 
the matter to his notice. They pointeg 
out the injustice meted out to duly qualj. 
fied women, many of whom had taken the 
highest honors of the university, through 
being debarred on account of sex, from 
being appointed to hospital staffs. Their 
costly university training was rendered 
void through lack of opportunity to gain 
that practical experience which can only 
be had in hospitals. Dr. Ashburton 
Thompson expressed sympathy with the 
objects of the deputation, but said he hag 
very little power in the matter. He had 
appointed Dr. Ada Affleck on the staff of 
the Little Bay Coast Hospital, and she 
had given complete satisfaction. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Martha A. Bortle, recently pastor 
of the Universalist Church at Hamilton, 
O., is now assistant pastor at the Every 
Day Church, Boston. Miss Bortle brings 
to her new field an experience of more 
than thirty years in educational and 
church work. She has been in the minis. 
try for seven years and previous to her 
ordination had served as lady principal in 
boarding schools and colleges. She will 
be able to lend a capable hand in the nu- 
merous activities instituted by Dr. Perin, 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Allston, Mass,, 
preached in the First Unitarian Church in 
Sudbury on Sunday, July 12. She hag 
been engaged by this historic parish as 
pastoral supply for July and August. 


Rev. Helen M. Cole has just completed 
her annual visits to the Massachusetts 
prisons. Miss Cole has given interpreta- 
tive Biblical readings during her visits to 
Charlestown State Prison and Deer Island 
to over seven hundred prisoners at each 
place. At the Boys’ Reformatory and at 
Sherborn Reformatory Prison for Women 
she also had most attentive audiences, 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the New England Conference (Metho- 
dist) have lifted the last mortgage of 
$6,000 on their fine medical mission prop- 
erty at the North End of Boston. The 
land and building, costing $28,000, was 
purchased three years ago. F. M. A. 





THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Teaching is in many ways the most 
noble of all the professions. The clergy- 
man ministers to sick souls, the physician 
to sick bodies, the judge metes out justice 
to offenders, but to the true teacher is 
given the beautiful duty of so shaping the 
plastic hearts and brains of the children 
under her care that neither soul nor body 
need fall ill. This is a work which calls 
for the highest and best to which a hu- 
man being can attain. The noblest ideals 
of the soul should be enshrined in the 
heart of her who strives to awaken high 
thoughts in the minds of the children 
who hold the future of our country in 
their tiny hands. There are now over ten 
thousand teachers in the public schools 
of this city, most of them imbued with 
the high spirit of their sacred calling. 

Nearly nine-tenths of these teachers are 
women, as they should be, for women are 
the natural teachers of the race. In all 
branches of the animal kingdom it is the 
female who trains the young, and it is 
wise to place the education of the young 
of the human family in the hands of the 
woman. Just consider for a moment the 
splendid task that is given to the teacher 
here. 

New York city has been called the 
‘‘gateway of the nation.’’ To its shores 
come immigrants, nay, in thousands, every 
day, and many of them never go beyond 
the city limits, Asaresult our metropo- 
lis is the most foreign city in America; 
but sixteen per cent. of its children can 
boast of American parentage. Into the 
hands of the public-school teacher is given 
the magnificent work of transforming 
these unlettered and uncultured peasants 
of Europe into educated, self-respecting, 
English-speaking American citizens, proud 
of the institutions of the land of their 
adoption. Is not the woman who does 
her share in this labor living an ideal life? 

Our great city does all this not only for 
the children, but for the grown people. 
In our evening schools it is not unusual 
to see gray-haired men and women strug- 
gling with the intricacies of our beautiful 
language. The public-school system goes 
a step further this year, and has estab- 
lished a series of lectures on American 
government in Yiddish and Italian, These 
lectures teach the priceless blessings of 
the freedom which is now theirs to these 
poor foreigners, who are often bitter with 
the centuries of oppression under which 
they and their fathers have groaned. Only 
those who are connected with our public- 
school system can appreciate the stu- 
pendous ideals which the character of the 
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work inspires. Thiok of the individual 
workers in this serious field, the brave 
toilers who sow for the barvest of a life- 
time—for the reaping of a nation! Fifty 
years ago a man became a teacher after he 
had failed in everything else; a woman, 
because no other profession was open to 
her. To-day this is all changed. Those 
who desire to become teachers must have 
pot only an excellent education, but a 
professional trainiog in the art of teach- 
jing as well. Surely such & training en- 
courages high ideals! 

It is to be regretted that women have 
not been permitted, to any extent, to take 
their proper place among those who guide 
the policy of our schools. As yet, our 
superintendents are almost exclusively 
men. We women look forward to the 
time when the value of our counsel will 
be recognized, and merit rather than sex 
will be considered in the appointment of 
superintendents and other school officials. 
We feel that the home spirit is needed in 
our schools, and only @ woman can carry 
this home spirit with her. Every true 
teacher bas the mother heart strong in 
her, and this attribute should find its 
place in the highest councils of the school 
world. As no home can be perfect with- 
out the guidance of both fatherand moth- 
er, so does the perfect school need the ex- 
pression of the best thought of good men 
and good women, The huge institutions 
that are like enormous educational mills 
should give place to smaller and more 
homelike school communities where 
principal and children can know and love 
each other. Love should be the keynote 
of thought and feeling alike in home and 
school, the touchstone that will awaken 
all the dormant faculties, the lamp that 
There are 
no ideals too lofty for the teacher to aspire 
to, but love alone will help her to their 
attainment, for ‘‘the greatest of these is 
Love.’’°—Miss Katherine Devereux Blake, 
in Harper’s Weekly. 

HELP THE OPPRESSED. 

During the last nine months in Russia 
the number of peasants in prison. has 
largely increased, and, we are glad to add, 
the number of successful escapes has also 
been large. The people are alive to the 
existence of their national right, and those 
now arrested for agitation are chiefly from 
the working classes. The moment, there- 
fore, that the so-called criminal is beyond 
the limit of the jail, he is among friends, 
and is sheltered by them; passing in dis- 
guise and under a new name to another 
part of the country. Some sixty persons 
are now being watched for by the police, 
who are constantly on the prow! for their 
prey, but mostly in vain. 

In every case, let us mark, it is a little 
money which is needed to make escape 
feasible. In the first place, food, and per- 
haps medicine, then a railway ticket, last- 
ly a bribe to the man on guard, and the 
thing is done; the exhausted victim recov- 
ers his strength, and proceeds straightway 
to preach the doctrine for which he has 
faced the peril of death. 

Thus the People’s Revolution proceeds, 

But there are silent unknown victims. 
Many are yet left in jail, whose families, 
wholly dependent upon them, must starve 
except for relief. For there is no poor- 
law in Russia, and they can only obtain 
alms from those almost as needy as them- 
selves. 

The ‘‘Political Red-Cross’’ of Russia has 
long done its best to cope with the horrors 
of life oun behalf of these state-sufferers. 
Even men and women who did not share 
their belief have risked liberty and life it- 
self to help them to come through their 
sorrows, by thetimely aid of money cou- 
veyed to them in prisov. This help is 
now forbidden by law. 

Yet what have these men done? To 
rise, in face of death by slow famine, is 
not a crime, but a duty. The Russian 
people know this, but their hands and 
mouths are tied, and they are handicapped 
in their struggle. Shall not we, who risk 
nothing, and who for ages have not known 
the taste of the yoke which is galling 
them, regard it as a duty to aid, in the 
only way in which it can be done? This 
help, which is collected at such risk in 
Russia itself, can be sent from outside 
with perfect ease, and reach the right 
hands. 

We repeat—the need is great, and it in- 
creases every day. We therefore appeal 
to all friends of freedom, nay, to all hu- 
mane people, to contribute to an Emer- 
gency Fund for alleviating the position of 
political exiles and prisoners with their 
families. 

The following facts and figures, which 
have just come to hand are interesting and 
instructive. In 1901-2, the P. R. C. in 
Russia received approximately £1,082 
(one-third from poor students) and spent 
£1,008. This was used chiefly forsupport 
ing families and victims, only £52 of it 
aided escapes. But this is absurdly dis- 
proportionate to the need. In Kiev alone 
there are 453 persons in jail, being 168 








more than in the preceding year, 259 of ; 


them belonging to the educated classes 
and 194 peasants; 322 of 453 were “prelim- 
inary” cases, i. e., detained‘‘for enquiry ;”’ 
and the charges against those, who were 
actually charged with ‘‘crime,”’ consisted 
chiefly of ‘‘taking part in a demonstration”’ 
against the Government. 

Subscriptions may be sent to J. F. 
Green, 40 Outer Temple, Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 





A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


The University of Pennsylvania has in 
its archeological collections, 50,000 bricks 
from Nippur, the hieroglyphics on which 
have not yet been deciphered. Every mu- 
seum in Europe which collects tbis mate- 
rial has many tablets covered with Egyp- 
tian or Babylonian inscriptions which 
have not yet been deciphered, because no 
competent person has had the time to un- 
dertake the work. 

It occurred to Miss M. A. Murray, who 
is an assistant of Mr. W. M. Flinders-Pet- 
rie, the Egyptologist, that here was an 
opportunity for young women to learn a 
new vocation which would give them 
plenty of employment and a fair means of 
livelihood. 

With the aid of the archeologists of 
America and Great Britain she has estab- 
lisbed a school of correspondence, and 
though she is herself engaged in her work 
in Egypt, she is teaching the art of deci- 
phering Egyptian hieroglyphics to a num- 
ber of young women in America and Eng- 
land. 

A number of the women students at 
Harvard, Cornell and Pennsylvania, hear- 
ing of this opportunity for usefulness, 
have begun to study inscription reading. 
It is a task involving a great deal of labor, 
but is extremely interesting. 

Prof. Hilprecht, the archeologist, is 
heartily in favor of young women, whose 
mental qualities fit them for this work, 
taking these studies that will make them 
competent translators. Miss Murray has 
issued a primer of hieroglyphics, based 
on scientific principles. 

Archeologists say that there is great 
need for trained translators of Egyptian 
and Babylonian inscriptions and that fair 
remuneration can be obtained for compe- 
tent work. No young woman, however, 
should be encouraged to undertake the 
great labor of preparation for it unless 
she has natural adaptation for that kind 
of study. 

Archeological research was never more 
active than to-day, and every year is add- 
ing very important treasures to the col- 
lections already made. 


OOO Oe 


CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 

Considerable discussion is now going 
on in India in regard to a movement in 
the “raj’’ or province of Baroda to pre- 
vent child marriage. A bill has been 
drafted entitled ‘‘The Child Marriage Pre- 
vention Act,’’ which fixes the age limit 
at fourteen years for girls and eighteen 
years for boys. In support of this bill 
the Baroda Census for 1901 is cited. Mar- 
riages of children below one year of age 
numbered 143 for boys and 187 for girls; 
under five years, 2,297 and 3,534 respect- 
ively. In addition to these there were 
22 widowers and 27 widows less than one 
year old, and 337 widowers and 342 widows 
under five years of age. 

In view of the prevalence of infant mar- 
riage and the prejudice of people against 
measures of reform, the bill provides for 
exceptional cases, and that the law shall 
be in operation for ten years. It is thought 
that this period will serve to enlighten the 
public and prepare the way for permanent 
reform. There is some evidence that the 
age limit is gradually rising. The last 
census of Baroda showed that there were 
1,420 unmarried girls fifteen years old. 

In regard to the proposed legislation in 
Baroda for the discouragement of early 
marriages, the Indian Social Reformer says: 

His Highness the Gaekwar’s Govern- 
ment is entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole country for taking the initiative in 
this matter. A more detailed examina- 
tion of the measure must be postponed to 
a later date. The age-limits are much 
above those under the Mysore regulation. 
If the bill becomes law and is worked 
in the right spirit, it is bound to be of 
immense value both as regards its direct 
effect on His Highness’s subjects, as well 
as its educative influence on the popula- 
tion outside of Baroda. 


The Times of India says: 


As regards the classes among whom the 
custom prevails, the bill will greatly rein- 
force the growing sentiment among edu- 
cated people, at any rate, in favor of more 
reasonable marriageable ages for boys and 
girls. The Baroda Census Report is posi- 
tively harrowing in its description of the 
evil of too early marriages. ‘‘To those 
who have freely come in contact with 
Hindus belonging to many of the Gujarati 
castes,’’ writes Mr. Dalal, the Census 
Superintendent, ‘it is no revelatiou to 
know that numbers of these girls march 
from the nuptial bed to the funeral pile. 





Nervous debility, consumption and uterine 
diseases create havoc among them. It may 
be urged that generations of this usage 
and early training may have done some- 
thing to mitigate the evil; but this miti- 
gation, if at all, is of the slenderest; for 
not even a constitution of steel could 
stand against the ravages of this barbar- 
ous system.”’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Of the nearly thirty thousand teachers 
who attended the National Educational 
Convention, from ten to twelve thousand 
are remaining in Bostun and New England 
for a longer visit. 


The annual service in memory of Jen- 
nie Collins will be held by the New Eng- 
land Helping Hand Society on Monday, 
July 20, at 4 P. M., in Putnam Hall, 124 
Pembroke Street, Boston. All persons 
interested are invited to attend the ser- 
vice. 


Women’s Suffrage Record is the title of 
a journal just started in London, for the 
purpose of spreading news of the move- 
ment and of serving as a means of com- 
munication between workers in England 
and English colonies. The paper will 
contain reports of Parliamentary work, a 
record of meetings, lectures and discus- 
sions on woman suffrage, and special arti- 
cles in regard to legislation affecting 
women, It will be published quarterly 
by Miss Edith Palliser, secretary of the 
Central Society for Women’s Suffrage. 


Commenting on the child-labor question 
the Philadelphia Bulletin says: 





“The | 


discovery by Factory Inspector Davis that | 


nearly every one of twenty boys and giris 
under thirteen years of age, found at work 
ina Wilkesbarre silk mill, were equipped 
with certificates declaring them above the 
age limit, indicates how numerously the 
worst violaters of the child-labor law 
are to be found among the class the law 
was designed to protect. One of the first 
requisites to a cure of the child-labor evil 
will be a thorough enforcement of the law 
against perjury.’’ 

Chautauqua Institution has provided 
for a series of addresses during the week 
of July 20-25, on topics of interest tc 
women. Among the prominent women 
who have already promised to take part 
are Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant of London, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
T. S. Dennison, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley of New York City, Mrs Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden of the International 
Sunshine Society, Mr. Melvil Dewey of 
Albany, and many others. Various 
phases of women’s activities will be dis- 
cussed, and a series of informal confer- 
ences will be held. This week will be 
notable in the rich and varied program 
provided for the Chautauqua season. 








NEW ENGLAND'S OLD HOME WEEK LIKELY 
TO BRING MANY BACK TO THEIR 
NATIVE SECTIONS. 


“Old Home Week” in New Evgland 
commences with the Bay State’s celebra- 
tion beginning the last Sunday in July; 
then following New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont, and Connecticut, in the above 
order. The Old Home Week celebrations 
comprise almost every town and city of 
consequence in these States, and the wan- 
derer who has not set foot upon the Com- 
monwealth’s soil for a number of years 
will renew again fond remembrances. He 
will visit again the old farm and village, 
the well-known scenes of revolutionary 
conflicts, and the familiar streets of busy 
Boston. New Hampshire will welcome to 
her sylvan hills her faithful children who 
have drifted away. The White Mountains, 
the beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee, the 
silent and serene Sunapee, will all tend to 
bring back again youthful days midst the 
beauties of the Old Granite State. The 
hot summer season is sufficient to awaken 
the thoughts of the doughty son of Maine 
who anticipates a visit to bis native roof. 
He recalls the cooling breezes of the fra- 
grant pine forests, the beautiful beaches 
and pleasant harbors, and he becomes 
convinced that a trip Old Home Week is 
necessary. Vermont with her verdant 
hills, her delightful old farm houses, and 
such magnificent lakes as Champlain and 
Memphremagog rise up again in the vision 
of the native-born Vermonter. He com- 
pares in his mind boyhood pleasures of a 
score or more years back, and the delights 
among the fields and forests of this beau- 
tiful State. Connecticut with her beautiful 
towns and villages and her very pretty 
cities has attractions sufficient besides her 
fragrant peach orchards and wooden nut- 
megs to win back the stray ones. Rhode 
Island, small in size, but rich in resorts, 
has the gala Newport and famous Narra- 
gansett Pier to set some folks thinking, 
and many an absentee will return to see 
again his old home on the sound, or some 
pretty farm-house in a valley town with 
an Indian name. 

Old Home Week is the time to make 
your visit. The Boston & Maine Railroad 
Passenger Department, Boston, has pub- 
lished a very interesting booklet of thirty- 
eight pages which gives an excellent de- 
scription of each one of the New England 
States, with some beautiful illustrations. 
This book will be mailed free upon receipt 
of address. 





SIX NEW LEAFLETS. 


Six small new leaflets are now ready, 
of a good size for slipping into letters: 
‘tA Reasonable Reform,’’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; ‘‘Progress of Equal Suffrage’’; 
“Fruits of Equal Suffrage’ (a summary of 
the good laws passed in the enfranchised 
States wholly or partly through the influ- 
ence of the women’s vote); ‘‘Membership 
Plan,”’ by Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; 
‘Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Da- 
ties,’ and ‘‘Equal Suffrage and Temper- 
ance,’’ answering the oft-asked question, 
what woman’s ballot has done for temper- 
ance, These leaflets may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Ass: - 
ciation, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, price 30 
cents per 100 of the same kind, or ten cents 
for a sample set including all of them. 








— > 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman sufirage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
lj you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, ‘ 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as # text-book 
by Women's Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring abont more 
intelligent living everywhere 

Monthly $1.0 ayear 10 cents a numb:r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Sclence Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














e 
Unity 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 

JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 

Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO. 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
een 25 cents a year 
Send for specimen pcoy. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


: _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT ( FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE, 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial : : - -25 
Six Months : - : - - - : 1,25 
Per Annum - : - : - 2.50 
Single copies : : ° . 05 





**The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’"—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4A. 
TAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and d&tensive source ot 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do, It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “‘National Column” in the Woman’s JouB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY LLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


83 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P, M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


t@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


-| Bounp VotumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i> also qualitied to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


Typical Life in Chile. 

. Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthe Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Pern. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
1). How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 


BO afePr 


Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Coasattenatiave, Menta Train- 
ng. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of tle Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
a America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apocoval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
ornve CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

d and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
BEYOND THE HORIZON. 


BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 
“Oh, the freedom, the joy of the sea!”’ 
She thought with a stifled sigh, 
And she longed for the liberty 
Of the ship that was sailing by. 
She looked at the quiet home 
Where the days of her life were passed, 
“Oh, unless some change can come 
[ could wish this day my last.” 


“Oh, the plenty and peace on shore!” 
And he gazed at the far-off land; 
‘Here is tumult, and tempests’ roar, 

There the happy houses stand. 
Oh, to feel for one little day 

The rest which is found in home, 
Then perhaps [ could sail away 

With courage for what’s to come.’’ 


Yet never was she to know 

The freedom for which she longed, ° 
And he was never to go 

lo the home where his heart belonged. 
O lives with your human loves, 

And your human discontent, 
Have faith that the years will prove 

W hat denial and longing meant. 


-_-- 





QUIETNESS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


“When he giveth quietness, who then can 
make trouble’’’—JOB, Xxxiv: 29. 
“He giveth quietness.” Sweet words of bless- 
ing, 
When the storm gathers and the skies are 
dark! 
Out of the tempest to his sheltering bosom 
Fly, O my soul, and find a welcome ark. 


‘He giveth quietness.’ O Elder Brother, 
W hose homeless feet have pressed our path 
of pain, 
Whose bards have borne the burden of our 
sorrow, 
That in our losses we might find our gain. 


Of all thy gifts and infinite consolings 
I ask but this: in every troubled hour 
To hear thy voice through all the tumult 
stealing, 
And rest serene beneath its tranquil power. 


Carex cannot fret me, if my soul be dwelling 
In the still air of faith’s untroubled day ; 
Grief cannot shake me if I walk beside thee, 

My hand in thine along the darkening way 


Content to know there comes a radiant morn- 
ing 
W hen from all shadows I shall find release; 
Serene to wait the rapture of its dawning— 
Who can make trouble when thou sendest 
peace? 


—-_-—-—- ewe — 


SAINT AND HERO. 





BY ANNA 8. REED. 
“Auntie, who are the heroes? 
Tell me, or don’t you know ?”’ 
I looked up from my sewing: 
**Mother and Uncle Joe.” 


Mother's eyes so peaceful 
Gave a reproachful look. 
“Esther, why don’t thee answer? 
Read to her out of a book.” 


Dutifully I obeyed her, 
Read of the olden days; 
Of knight and bold explorer, 
And deeds that men wiil praise. 


But mother has lain there suffering 
Without a word of complaint, 

Until—though she doesn't know it— 
She is our household saint. 


And Joe? My darling brother! 
Bravely he put aside 

His love and strong ambition, 
And all his youthful pride: 


Hid them away forever, 
Thinking no one would see; 

To care, as was just his duty. 
For mother and Sue and me. 


And when that child is older, 
['ll see that she shall know 
That none of the saints and heroes 
Equal mother and Joe. 
— Congregationalist. 





-_-- 


The Stolen Coat. 


A STORY OF TWO PAIRS OF LOVERS. 
BY ALICE BROWN. 

It was the beginning of the year; not as 
the year begins by month and day, but 
according to the spring calendar of mount- 
ing sap and atoms hurrying. All the ear- 
lier buds had opened, though the branch- 
es still framed great sky spaces soon to 
be filled by pushing leaves, and there the 
sun pierced hotly, waking germinant 
things below. The country road, washed 
by an early shower, made a line of loveli- 
pess along its curving length. Elm-trees 
arched it, birches and alders fringed it, 
with scattered coverts of evergreen; and 
everywhere were ferns unrolling. 

Deane Frazer and Annabel May were 
driving along in a smart buggy behind the 
colt, and a very pretty quarrel was going 
on. Deane had an old-fashioned face. 
The mouth was sensitive, with two seri- 
ous lines on either side, and his gray eyes 
were shy yet determined. When he was 
deeply moved, a twitching in his cheek 
betrayed him; and now the telltale spot 


was throbbing like a pulse. Annabel 
knew that, though she was too perverse 
to look. She was red as 4 rose, her eyes 
darting fire and the tear-wet lashes cling- 
ing. At the moment she felt so far re- 
moved from her lover that she could only 
gaze forward into the distance and shoot 
forth words like random shafts. 

“It’s selfish!”’ said she, ‘‘selfish!” 

**I don’t say it ain’t,’’ responded Deane, 


in a voice which seemed to repeat that 


strange flicker in his cheek. “But there's 
some places where a man is bound to be 
selfish. He’s got a right to be.”’ 

‘*When?”’ 

“If a man is goin’ to marry a girl, he’s 
got more or less right to say whether 
she’s to go kitin’ ‘round with other 
folks.’’ 


“I went to ride with Henry Staples. | 


Henry’s my second cousin, and he’s got 
lung complaint.” 

‘*] don’t care ’f he has. Folks noticed 
your goin’. Aunt Betsy spoke of it to 
mother.”’ 

“Oh, did she? So I’m talked over, 
down to your house?’’ Deane gave the 
colt a cut, and then held him in for an ex- 
citing mile. : 

“No, you ain’t either,’’ he said, when 
the horse had been gentled into a trot. 
‘**Twas Aunt Betsy. She came to spend 
the day.”’ 

‘I s’pose your mother joined in!”’ 

“No, she didn't! I did.’’ 

“Oh, you joined in?’’ 

“I told’ Aunt Betsy to mind her own 
busivess.’’ He spoke with the lack-lustre 
tone of one who has made a stand for 
nothing; yet, if he could have known it, 
the words were chosen well. A little 
smile touched the corners of Annabel’s 
moutk. She was nearer him again. But 
Deane, unconscious of milder weather, 
spoke desperately, his mind still in one 
dangerous groove. 

“I don’t care whether it’s Henry Sta- 
ples or whether it ain’t, you’re too much 


took up with other folks for a girl that’s | 
| her eyes. 


goin’ to be married in a month,”’ 

The ring of his voice goaded her into 
an answer responsive in key, though it 
was alien to her will. 

“I don’t know as I am goin’ to be mar- 
ried next month. 
goin’ to be married at all.”’ 

The words terrified her as soon as they 
were spoken, and they terrified him. He 
said nothing, and his hands neither re 
laxed nor tightened upon the reins. He 
knew the mouth of a horse and respected 
it. But his face was rigidly set, and 
though he looked forward into the dis- 
tance like a man driving keenly, a film 
had fallen between him and the world. 
He saw the same picture, the trees and 
the road, but like himself they were 
changed. Then he turned the corner by 
the barberry bush, and drew up at the 
path leading to Aunt Sylvia’s door. 

Hers was a great yellow house, elm- 
shaded and brushed by lilacs, and the 
broad green in front swept lavishly down 
to the road, There was no fence, and yet 
the grass, in early and late estate, always 
looked untouched, as if even the neigh- 
borly cows, going to and from their milk- 
ing, respected it. The colt stood still, 
after an impatient fling of the head, and 


Deane jumped out and held up his arms | with a waft of buds. 


to Annabel. She touched his shoulder 
lightly, and made her clever little leap to 
the ground. Her hands were suddenly 
cold, and still she could not look at him. 
Then he began to speak, and she turned 
quite eagerly, though all her inter--t 
seemed to be centered in her foot tracing 
out a careful figure on the grass. 


But after an attempt at words and a | 
futile clearing of his throat, Deane said 


only: 

‘*You be ready after supper?”’ 

‘‘Along about five,’? answered Anna- 
bel, almost inaudibly. ‘You needn't 
come unless you want to. I just as 
soon walk.” 

He stepped into the buggy and went 
whirling away without telling her wheth- 
er she was to walk or not. But Aunt 
Sylvia was at the door, and Annabel 
walked heavily up the path, her bright 
day blackened by the morning’s chance, 

Sylvia Brewster was a slender creature 
who had kept something girlish in her air 
and carriage, though now she was sixty 


years and oveg. She had an evanescent | 


look of belonging to no definite time, 
either of middle life or age; it seemed as 
if some gentle wind had blown her thith- 
er and might take her away again. A 
delicate bloom lay fitfully on her cheeks, 
and her blonde hair had been transmuted 
into a gray only a shade less beautiful. 
The desire of this world still lighted her 
blue eyes, though at the same time a veil- 
ing patience lay subtly over her. She 


looked like one who, for some mysterious 
reason, had been able to carry on the | 


things of youth into the portals of old 
age. Something childlike was in her 
voice also, as she called: 

‘‘Annabel, you come right in here! I 
thought you never’d get along.” 
' Annabel hastened her steps up the 





green slope, sweeping aside her own tem- 


| child’s. 


pestuous mood lest it touch the other 
woman’s pleasure. 

“You let me get hold o’ you,”’ said 
Aunt Sylvia, stretching up her arms for 
an ineffectual embrace. “My! how big 
you be! Now you come right in here an’ 
lay aside your hat.” 

They went hand in hand into the som- 
nolent sitting-room, where the morning 
stillness seemed like afternoon, The tall 
clock ticked in the measure that leads the 
mind on from time into eternity. The 
ancient mirror between the windows re- 
| fiected peace, and the chintz-covered fur- 

niture pictured an unambitious and silent 

spring. Aunt Sylvia bore away Annabel’s 

hat to the bedroom, and then returned 

and beguilingly touched the arm of the 
' old fashioned rocker. 

‘There!’ said she, ‘‘you set right down 
here an’ be company. Seems to me 
Deane was pretty offish. Why didn’t he 
stop an’ ’change a word?”’ 

Annabel leaned back in the chair and 

tried to rid her forehead of its worried 
frown. 
| “He had to be back,” she answered, ab- 
| sently. 
Aunt Sylvia was too occupied with the 
day’s promise to feel very keen over a 
question denied. She sat down at the 
other window, and smiled contentedly 
across the little table. 

“Mercy!”’ said she, “I don’t know 
where to begin. I wanted to talk suthin’ 
| over. That’s why I sent for you to spend 
the day. Maybe it’s the last day you'll 
pass with me before you're married.”’ 

Annabel felt some odd change creeping 
over her face, as if, against her will, it 
curdled into the lines of grief. Her mouth 
hurt her, and she put up a hand to hide 
it. She wondered whether Deane was 
driving fast, and whether that nerve was 
twitching in his cheek. 

But Aunt Sylvia failed to notice. She 
had assumed that this day was hers, and 
an unwonted vigor moved her, She trem- 
bled a little, and an eager light shone in 





*[ don’t know as there’s any call to 
wait,’’ said she, in a voice as seeking as a 
“T want to talk over suthin’. I 


| want to do it now.” 


I don’t know as I’m! 


Avunabel roused herself, suddenly alive 
to an emotion as craving, in some strange 
fashion, as her own. 

“What is it, Aunt Sylvy?’’ she asked, 
gently. ‘‘What’s the matter?”’ 

Now, gazing at her with renewed atten- 
tion, she was aware that the woman 


| looked different, like a portrait intensified 





beyond the real. But Aunt Sylvia, though 
she had challenged attention, seemed, in 
a@ way, quite unaware of her. She folded 
her small hands on her knee, and spoke 
rapidly. 

‘*There’s suthin’ I want to say. I ain’t 
ever said it before. You maustn’t tell. 
Long’s you live you mustn’t tell. I 
thought maybe I'd say it now, so you 
wouldn’t have iton your mind so much 
after you was married. Should you just 
as soon come up attic?”’ 

She rose in haste, and Annabel followed 
wonderingly. Aunt Sylvia preceded her 
up the kitchen stairs and over the second 
flight. Both windows were open there, 
and the cool spring breeze drew through, 
The floor was on a 
level with the tree-tops, maples and a 
larch. Everywhere within was the smell 


| of cleanliness mingled with the pungency 


| of 


mint banging from the rafters. 
“You come here!’’ said Aunt Sylvia. 
She led the way to the east window, and 
drew forth the little chair which had 
stuod there, Annabel remembered, as long 
as she could remember anything. 

“I'll take this. Mercy! you couldn’t 
I’m no bigger’n a pint 
You" perch your- 


, Squeeze into it. 

| o’ cider, an’ never was. 

| self on that red chist. You're young an’ 
you're gvin’ to be married. ’Tain’t any 
matter if you do suffer a few hardships 
more or less.”’ 

Her voice shook, as if with coming 
laughter; but Annabel, looking at her, 
saw how grave she was and eager, even 
with a piteous urgency. Aunt Sylvia laid 

| her hand upon a hair trunk which had 
| stood far under the rafters and was now, 
|as Annabel noted, pulled out of place. 
| She kept her band upon it while she 
| talked. 

**Annabel,”’ said -she, ‘I’ve made my 

will. Everything’s goin’ to you.”’ 
“Oh!” cried the girl, in an outburst of 
denial, ‘‘don’t you say such things!”’ 
| Law!’ said Aunt Sylvia, with a bright 
look made out of the bravado of youth 
and the equable wisdom of age, ‘that’s 
neither here northere. I may live to be 
a hundred. Old Aunt Sylvy did. But I 
guess I shan’t! I guess I shan’t! I hope 
, to mercy I don't keep alive to be made a 
show of an’ have the county paper take it 
up. But that’s neither here nor there. 
It’s all comin’ to you, what there is of it.” 
*Don’t!’’ said Annabel again; but Aunt 
Sylvia hardly noticed. She seemed sud- 
denly remote, and went on speaking in a 
curious way, as if she were reading from 
a book something that was of infinite im- 
portance to them botb. 








“I don’t know,” said she, “as ever you 
thought maybe I expected to be married 
myself once?” 

Annabel! looked at her in frank surprise. 
Aunt Sylvia had been one of the accepted 
facts of life, like her own father and 
mother, the minister and old doctor—be- 
nevolent beings who guided her own more 
radiant world and helped it slip securely 
on its way. They were a part of life; yet 
were they indeed of like passions with 
her own? 

‘Maybe you never heard of Gilman 
Thorn?’ Aunt Sylvia’s voice dropped 
eloquently upon the name. 

“His grave is ‘side of our lot!’’ cried 
Annabel, with eager interest, ‘‘under that 
tangle where it’s so pretty in the fall. Up 
by the wall where the sumachs grow! 
Father’s always cut the grass when he cut 
ours. He and Gilman Thorn were mates.” 

‘Yes, he’s always cut the grass. There 
ain’t any Thorns alive to doit now. I've 
been glad he had a mind to see to it. Ev- 
ery time ’twas cut I went up by night an’ 
trimmed it ’round the stone with my 
shears. When I’m gone an’ your father’s 
gone, it won't be cut no more.”’ 

She said it unregretfully, but Anvabel 
forestalled her with a passionate haste. 

‘‘Aunt Sylvy, it shall be! I'll see to it 
if I’m alive. Deane’ll be glad to doit.”’ 

There she stopped with a_ terrified 
heartbeat, for it came upon her that she 
could not answer for him any more. He 
might not even come for her to-night. 

“No, dear, no!’ said Aunt Sylvia. 
“Don’t you fret about such things as 
that. Better let it all die out with your 
father ’n’ me. It’s areal pretty place to 
lay up there where the blackberry vines’|] 
cover it, on’y let ’em alone, an’ the su- 
machs siftin’ down in the fall. There’s a 
time for everything to end, an’ that'll end 
when we two go. But there’s suthin’ I 
do want to ask of you, dear, an’ it’s a 
mite different.’’ 

She still kept her hand upon the trunk, 
and swayed back and forth impelling the 
motion by her hold, Annabel watched 
her with an absorbed attention. She 
seemed to be looking at a stranger dow- 
ered with Aunt Sylvia’s form and mo- 
tions, and the wonder of it held her like 
aspell. The older woman went on talk- 
ing, half to herself it might bave been, 
and yet as if it were all very commonplace 
to both of them. 

‘‘There never was a time when Gilman 
Thorn an’ I didn’t set by one another; but 
it was the queerest thing in the livin’ 
world nobody seemed to get hold of it. 
The reason was, he was all eat up by his 
folks. There was a good many of ’em, 
an’ they kinder sucked the life-blood out 
of him.” 

She was recalling what had once 
breathed before her; but it had faded 
now into athing of outline and coloring 
only, the map of life. It had passed into 
those accounts from which there is no 
present appeal. 

‘*He was all eat up by his folks,’’ she 
went on. ‘So he didn’t do any o’ the 
things most men do when they’re goin’ 
with agirl. He couldn’t take me to ride, 
for his sister or somebody or nuther’d be 
sure to want the horse. He never give 
me anything; for if be got a little laid by, 
one o’ the Thorns ‘d cast a shoe or suthin’ 
an’ he’d have to tinker ’em up. An’ I 
used to be mad.’’ She might have been 
referring to some half-forgotten creature 
whose emotions excited in her a little 
wonder. The mountains had long since 
shut out the hills. ‘‘He wa’n’t a weak 
man,”’ she said, ‘but he couldn't say ‘no’ 
to anybody in trouble. He was a big 
creatur’; made out o’ putty, I told him 
he was. An’ byme-by—’’ She was silent, 
looking out over the tree-tops where an 
oriole was busy. 

“Yes, Aunt Sylvy!’’ said Annabel, in a 
hushed eagerness, ‘‘yes!’’ 

‘Well, I didn’t see folks then as I do 
now. I hadn’t seen so many. I b’lieved 
he took thought of everybody but me, an’ 
one day I told him so. He’d saved up a 
hundred dollars towards rentin’ the old 
Timmins place for us to. live in, and then 
one o’ the Thorns lost a yoke of oxen, an’ 
nothin’ would do but Gilman must turn 
in that money towards another pair. I 
was up helpin’ ’round with his sisters, 
’T was the day they raised the new barn,’’ 

“The one with the date on it!” 

“Yes, that wasthe year. Well, he told 
me about that hundred dollars out in the 
orchard while the workmen were in to 
dinner. We used to contrive some to get 
a minute alone, an’ I told the girls I’d set 
down with them afterwards. So he broke 
it to me, an’ I flared up an’ said he was 
selfish for all he seemed so free-handed; 
for he done what was the easiest and 
never thought o’ me. He never spoke. 
The tears came into his eyes. He never 
spoke a word. I remember how loud the 
bees sounded. It wasapple-bloom time.’’ 

Annabel caught her breath, She seemed 
to be gazing into the vista of her own bar- 
ren years. She saw herself, an old wo- 
man, sitting down with the memory of 
her own love, wounded and cast aside. 

**T told him ’twas no matter; we needn’t 





be married at all. I never meant it. HH» 
koew I never meant it, but it cut. He 


turned an’ walked off—an’ that afternoon 
dear, he fell off the stagin’ of the new 
barn, an’ that was the end.”” She spoke 
quite simply, even with a little smile, 

Tears were running down Annabel’s 
face. She might have been crying for the 
girl whose lover died so long ago; but at 
the béttom of her heart fluttered a wild 
fear for the man who had that morning 
gone troubled away. 

“It was all over and done with,” said 
Aunt Syivia, dreamily, ‘‘all over an’ done, 
His sisters took on terribly an’ I said, 
‘You let me stay a day or two an’ help 
out.’ Them three days I never left the 
house. I set up all night at the head o’ 
the stairs when his sisters were asleep an’ 
his mates watched down below. Your 
father was one.”’ 

She stopped again, and Annabel stintedq 
her own crying, lest the story end there, 

“The night after the services I went 
home across lots through the dark, ['q 
said good-by to ’em in the sittin’-room an’ 
slipped out; and when I went through 
the kitchen, I snatched his workin’ coat 
from off the nailan’run, [I laid all night 
on my bed, my face on that coat. I kep’ 
it near for weeks an’ months, It’s in that 
chist.’’ She smoothed the lid compan- 
ionably. ‘Yes, I stole it, dear! Maybe 
*twas well I did, if I was to live, for it 
helped me to get through. It’s like a 
livin’ thing to me yet. It always wil! be, 
I brought it up here yesterday when 
Maria Emmons was helpin’ me clean; for 
there ain’t any hand can touch it bat 
mine. I don’t ever feel quite safe about 
it when I’m out o’ the house, Seem’s if 
it might get hurt.’’ She smiled piteously, 


and the other woman, looking in her face, 


understood it all. 

**An’ now, dear, I’m comin’ to the end, 
When | die, I want you to see this don’t 
fall into any hands but yourn. You make 
away with it somehow; an’ you do it 
kinder tender. You'll know how, you set 
so much by Deane.’’ 

Annabel rose, and came to settle, with 
soft rustling, at the woman’s feet. 

‘‘Aunt Sylvy!’? she began, looking up 
through tear-wet eyes. 

But Sylvia shook her head. ‘No, 
dear,’’ said she, ‘‘not that! You needn’t 
do that. I used to say myself, ‘I’ll have 
it buried with me.’ But that’s only 
young folks’ foolishness. When I’ve 
passed away I’ve done with here, just as 
he has, an’ it don’t make a mite of odds 
about the. way. On’y [ should like to 
have you tender of it.” 

“T promise that, Aunt Sylvy. 
won’t tell. No, I never’ll tell.’’ 

“There, that’s right, dear!’’ answered 
Sylvia, with some access of her every day 
cheerfulness. ‘‘No, don’t you mention it, 
if you can anyways help it. I won’t say 
you musn’t tell Deane, when I’m dead 
an’ gone. I[ shouldo’t want to put a 
straw’s weight on ye when it came to 
him. An’ maybe you won’t have to. An’ 
now we'll poke down-stairs, an’ have a 
dish o’ discourse about other things.”’ 

They stood there by the window with 
the spring air breathing in, and Annabel 
was the one to linger. 

‘*‘We can’t blame folks when they’re 
dead,’’ said she, her voice one broken 
note of wonder and regret. ‘*What makes 
us blame ’em while they’re alive?” 

‘*We don’t stop to think of ’em as they 
are, dear,’’ said Sylvia, with that tender- 
ness which is born only out of loss, 
‘We just fix our eyes on what they do. 
What difference does it make what they 
do, so long as we know what they are? 
Now as for him—Gilman—I don’t say he 
done the best thing when he knuckled 
down to his folks, but I got so tried over 
it I forgot ’twas his good heart. An’ 
mostly when couples come to partin’ it’s 
because they don’t realize how much 
they set by one another. If they did, 
everything else’d seem terrible small.”’ 

They went slowly down the stairs into 
the kitchen, where Aunt Sylvia got out 
her milk and eggs and began to make her 
custard for supper. She worked with 4 
light and careful hand, and Annabel, 
crocheting by the window, looked at her 
from time to time with a tenderness 
which was now balf wonder. There was 
something new about this frail, sweet 
woman, something to pique delight and 
pain. She seemed to have fitted her past 
to her present with the unspoken certain- 
ty that the future would justify them 
both. Life was done with, yet she wore 
the sacredness of a bride. 

‘I ain’t talked so much for forty year,” 
said Aunt Sylvia, as she broke her eggs. 
‘We won’t touch on this again, On’y 
you look here! Two yolks, an’ yeller’s 
gold! If that old Leghorn ain’t the 
beater!’’ 

The day slipped by, full of low words 
and drowsy intervals. The two women 
made all the rounds sacred to habit: first 
to the barn and the old cellar where cit- 
namon roses grew. Aunt Sylvia told the 
family stories, and Annabel listened seri- 
ously, as there lay a sacred meaning in 
each one. They found something solema 
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jn the day. Aunt Sylvia remembered that 
this was the last visit before the beloved 
child should be a wife; but with Aonabel 
some line had been unwittingly crossed, 
and she was a wife already. 

Bat as tke hours crept on, her fear 
grew strong and mastered her. Some- 
thing tragic lay in the shadows of the 
later afternoon, and when sunset yielded 
to dusk and the frogs began peeping, the 
sound smote upon her heart with the in- 
explicable melancholy of spring and fore- 
poding love. Aunt Sylvia was in the 
kitchen putting away the last dish when 
the girl appeared, hat in hand and her 
face quite pale. 

“Aunt Sylvy!” she said all in a breath, 
“]'m going! I’m going now!”’ 

‘Mercy sakes! what for? Ain’t Deane 
comin’?”’ 

“I don’t know! I don’t know! I’m 
afraid something’s happened.” 

The beat of hoofs resounded from the 
road. Annabel gave a little cry, a note of 
sheer delight from a heart which had 
ceased to hope. 

“0, he’s coming! Good-by, Aunt Sylvy! 
Let me run.”” 

She threw her arms about the little 
creature, and fled out and down the path 
like a hurrying shadow. Deane sat there 
in the buggy; but before he was quite 
aware of her she stepped in beside him, 
Joy beat thrillingly in her veins. 

“I didn’t mean to be late,’’ he began, 
gravely, as they turned, ‘'The colt dast 
ashoe.”’ His voice sounded sad and old. 
Annabel made haste to call him hers 
again. 

“Did you think I liked other folks as I 
do you?” she asked in a passionate under- 
tone. “Did you think I did? Henry 
Staples, my own father and mother, any- 
body, compared with you? Did you 
think so? There ain’t anything in this 
world’ — 

He had been schooling himself to dull 
endurance, and now the whole woman 
seemed to have given herself to him, 
body and soul. His face broke up into 
an emution hidden by the night, and he 
gathered her mouth to his. 

“Do you like me like that?” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘I don’t care who you go to 
ride with if you like me like that—Henry 
Staples or anybody else.’’ 

“I don’t want to,” she whispered, with 
the keen passion born out of knowledge 
of another woman’s loss. “I don’t want 
anything but you—you—you!’’—Congre 
gationatist. 





_— oe 
IN MEMORIAM. 


PR. CHARLES BLODGETT. 


Dr. Charles Blodgett, for forty years 
one of the leading physicians of Holyoke, 
Mass., died suddenly a few days ago at 
Grass Valley, Cal., aged 75. He had made 
his home in San Francisco since leaving 
Holyoke, four years ago, not being able 
to stand the rigor of the Eastern climate, 
His health failed a short time ago and he 
went into the mountains. The end came 
suddenly of heart failure. 

Dr. Blodgett came of Puritan stock on 
both sides, the family tracing its ancestry 
back to the Mayflower. His father was 
Alden Blodgettof Stafford, Conn. Charles 
was the second son of thirteen children. 
Three of the sons became physicians. 
Charles took his degrees in the Berkshire 
Medical School at Pittsfield in 1859. Near- 
ly his whole active professional life was 
spent in Holyoke, where he settled in 
1860. For a short time in the early six 
ties he practiced in California. 

Dr. Blodgett was in active practice in 
Holyoke for nearly forty years, and had 
a very large and lucrative practice. He 
was much called in consultation with the 
other physicians, and his practic: ex 
tended many miles up and down the Con 
necticut valley. In the spring of 1899 he 
removed to California for his bealth. He 
returned on a visit last summer to Hol- 
yoke, apparently in excellent health, but 
even then he complained of his heart 
troubling him, 

His wife, our old-time friend and co- 
worker, Bessie Blodgett, brought the 
body back to Holyoke for burial. 

The funeral services were impressive. 
His brethren of the Holyoke medical fra- 
ternity escorted his body to the Unitarian 
church, and a delegation from them acted 
as bearers. His old friend and pastor, 
Dr. J. L. B. Trask of Springfield, spoke 
of his life. He told how as a poor boy 
he left the farm, not to do a better work, 
but to do a work for which he was better 
fitted. He had always been a great read- 
er, not only on professional matters, but 
of general literature and poetry, spending 
far into night over books. Dr. Trask re- 
called that when Charles Dickens came to 
Springfield when trains were infrequent, 
and the trolley unheard of, Dr. Blodgett 
drove with him to hear the famous author, 
the two returning late at night. Mr. 
Trask spoke of the beautiful ending of his 
life. After a long and useful career, his 
One desire was to go to California. He 
had read and thought and talked about 





news of the Pacific. His longing for Cali- 
fornia bad been realized, and only a week 
ago he breathed out his life where he had 
so wished to be. He then spoke of the 
high stand he took in the profession, and 
the many families in which he was the 
home physician. Dr. Trask repeated a 
verse of Walt Whitman’s “Joy, Ship- 
mates, Joy,”’ a favorite poem with Dr. 
Blodgett, and one which he wrote out in 
sympathy at the death of the late James 
Ramage. 

Rev. Mr. Singsen read selections from 
Longfellow and Tennyson, After the ser- 
vices at the church the Masons took 
charge of the funeral, acting as bearers at 
the grave in Forestdale, and using the 
services of that order. Dr. Blodgett was 
one of the oldest members of Mt. Tom 
Lodge of Masons, and before his body left 
California Masonic services were held 
over it. 

The music for the funeral was by the 
church quartet, and included the singing 
of ‘Rock of Ages’’ and a hymn com- 
posed by Rev. Dr. M. J. Savage, that was 
a favorite with Dr. Blodgett. Dr. Savage 
was anxious to attend the funeral, but 
was kept at home by the illness of his 
daughter. Among those present from out 
of town were Dr. Albert Blodgett of Ware, 
Andrew Blodgett of Springfield and a 
sister from Warren. 

The flowers were very beautiful, includ- 
ing a wreath of sweet peas from the Ma- 
sons, @ wreath of roses from the Holyoke 
doctors, a wreath of pansies from Worces- 
ter, and a cluster of palm branches with 
pansies from bis nieces of the H. A. 
Fuller family. 


MRS, MARY E, HOWE. 
Memorial services were held at Table 
Rock, Neb., June 26, at the residence of 
Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, vice-president of 
the Nebraska W. S. A., for Mrs. Mary E. 


Howe, who died at her residence, five 
miles north, April 4, 1903, in her 
seventy-second year. Mrs, Howe had 


been identified with this movement for 
many years, since attending Oberlin Col- 
lege in ber girlhood, She was born at 
Painesville, O., and had lived in this 
vicinity more than thirty years. 

Scripture was read by the president, 
Mrs. Cora Schurz; prayer offered by Mrs. 
Ermioia E,. Linn; a paper read by Mrs. 
Mary A. Patton; a poem by M. H. Marble, 
and, ‘Recollections of Mrs. Howe,’’ by 
Mrs. F.C, Norris. Mrs, Amanda.J. Marble 
read selections from Mrs. Howe’s poems, 
and read letters from Mrs. D. G. Smith of 
Painesville, O., a life long friend, and J. 
N. Hossler of the Pawnee City (Neb.) 
Republican, to which she had been a con- 
tributor for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Miss Lydia Bell of Pawnee City 
spoke of her life, giving many incidents. 
J. B. Pepoon gave early recollections of 
her. A number of songs were interspersed 
through the services, 


LEGTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 








1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 
4. Spiritui] Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 
Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 
The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 
Ethics of Nationalism. 
Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 
Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 
The True Social Science. 
The Woman Question. 
Human Nature. 
The Higher Life (Spiritual). 
Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 
Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 
Social and Political Economics. 
Homes and Home-Makers. 
Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘**Bybury Book,” the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 
Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1Az, 
Belmont, Mass. 


Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CaRRIF CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. 3 Park 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev Awna H. SHaw, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Auditors Miss LAURA CLAY. 191 N. Mill 8t., Lexington, Ky. 
* | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. s Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


State Associations will oblige by sending to the National Headquarters the dates 
of their Annual] Conventions as soon as the dates are fixed. 





State Headquarters of the Massachusetts W. S. A. are closed for July and August. 
That did not prevent the Massachusetts Association from sending to the National this 
week $200 on its 1903 pledge for the general work. 





Miss Frances Griffiin is organizing in Alabama, and is making her chief aim the 
arousing of interest in a woman suffrage convention, to be held in the early fall, “the 
like of which has never been known within the borders of the State.”’ 





Miss Mary N. Chase will start out the last of August for a month of organization 
work in her own State, New Hampshire. ; 





Our Association appointed Mrs, Jone T. Hanna, of Denver, to take its fraternal 
greetings to the International meeting of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor in Denver. We trust these young people were impressed by the efficacy of 
Christian endeavor when backed by political influence and power. 

Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blina, of San Francisco, has been appointed to carry similar 
greetings for our organization to the National Encampment of the G. A. R. in Califor- 
nia in August. 





Distribution of literature and enrolment work will be important features of our 
day at Chautauqua. Miss Shaw’s address is to be given in the afternoon. It was first 
scheduled for the morning, and we are glad to announce the change, as it will afforda 
better opportunity for many to hear her. 


In connection with the meeting of the National Educational Association, Miss 
Anthony recalls that ‘‘just fifty years ago this week’’ she fought the battle for the 
teachers, and in the next few years gained for them the right to speak, to hold offices 
in the Association, to be appointed on the committees, and to prepare reports on vari- 
rious subjects. If the fact that there were no women on the program for the general 
sessions of the annual meeting indicates that the women teachers have lost these 
privileges, Miss Anthony regrets it, but she says the young women must fight their 
own fight; she cannot win over the old battle of half a century ago. It was for this 
reason that she said ‘‘No”’ to the urgent letters and telegrams inviting her to go to 
Boston to assist the women teachers in some meetings of their own which they got up 
in connection with the convention proper. 





At Lily Dale, N. Y., August 5th begins the Woman's Congress. Miss Anthony is 
to preside. Rev. Anna H. Show and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman are to be the 
speakers the first day. On the 6th Mrs. Gilman will speak on “Our Brains and What 
Ails Them’’; on the 7th Miss Shaw will give her famous lecture, *‘The Fate of Repub- 
lics’’; on the 8th Mrs. Gilman will discuss ‘'The Social Organization,” and on Sunday 
afternoon, the 9th, Miss Shaw will prea:h, her subject being ‘*The Heavenly Vision.”’ 





We have sent Mrs, Olivia A. Thomas literature for distribution at Lakeside, O., 
and Mrs. Grace Breeden is distributing documents at Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Mrs. Abbie A. Welch, of Cedarville, Kansas, gives an interesting} description of a 
school meeting in a letter to Miss Anthony, and the latter permits us to copy it for this 
Column. Mrs. Welch says: ‘‘More women voted this spring in municipal elections 
than in any previous year. We had something unusual at our annual school elections, 
The women in our school district are all suffragists. The cold, rainy spring had put 
all the farmers behind, and they staid in the fields and let the women represent them. 
Not a man was present. We placed in the chair a woman who had been a Director 
for six years, and we conducted that meeting for the best interests of the District, 
not forgetting a detail.’’ Mrs, Welch herself has not missed a school meeting in nine- 
teen years, 


Remember the celebration of Lucy Stone’s birthday, Aug. 13th. Some Club Pres. 
idents have written us that it is not practicable for them to havea meeting in August, 
but that they will make their first meeting in the fall a Lucy Stone meeting. This is 
a good idea, and we pass the suggestion along. 





Miss Mary E, Quimby, corresponding secretary of the New Hampshire W. S. A., 
writes, ‘‘Have I told you how much I enjoy the National Column in the Woman's 
JOURNAL? It seems to bring us closer into touch with one another.’’ Mrs, Elizabeth 
Logan McConnell, of New Orleans, writes, ‘‘1 have been a subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL for several years, but since the Convention it is with tenfold interest that I 
take it up, on Monday afternoon, to read Miss Blackwell’s editorials, and to turn to 
the National Column to hear the news from Headquarters.’’ It is pleasant to know 
that our Column is so kindly received by the friends north, east, west and south, but 
there is no special news of stirring interest to report at present. The spare time of 
our workers in the office, lately, has been devoted to routine matters, such as putting 
files in order, completing a card directory of local clubs, transferring the Progress 
subscription list to a card directory (not a small task, by any means), and, in short, 
putting all of our machinery in as good working order as possible. 





PERSONAL NOTES ABOUT WELL-KNOWN WORKERS, 

Miss Mary S. Anthony is spending a month at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Miss 
Anthony writes that Miss Mary ‘is cool and sitting with wraps, while we are roasting 
here.”” Miss Anthony says, ‘tI am taking these hot days when I am all alone to do up 
all the odd jobs; making scrap-books, for instance, of Mrs. Stanton’s early speeches 
and sayings.”’ 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker is spending the summer at Norfolk, Conn. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall is to be one of the speakers at Ocean Grove on the 
woman’s days, July 20th and 2ist. She will spend the remainder of the summer with 
her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Pennsylvania’s State President, is spending the 
summer in a cottage by the sea on the New Jersey coast. 

What time she has for rest in July the Rev. Anna H. Shaw is spending at the home 
of Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery at Somerton, Philadelphia. Miss Lucy Anthony is also 
a guest there. 

Arizona’s President. Mrs. H. F. Robinson, is spending the heated term at Iron 
Springs, Arizona, 

Miss Gail Laughlin is at Portland, Maine, for the summer. 

Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, of Auburn, N. Y., is travelling in Switzerland. 

Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, State President of California, is off to the mountains with 
her daughters for a rest. Mrs. Sperry writes, ‘‘From the summit of Mt. Tallac one 
gets a view of a dozen or more of lovely lakes and snow-capped mountains,” 

Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister is taking a trip through the Canadian Northwest, Wash- 
ington and Montana, which will extend over July and August. 

Mrs. Blatch is at Castine, Maine. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and her daughters are at Mrs. Avery’s summer home at 
Somerton, Philadelphia, and we learn that the little girls have constantly in mind the 
sales-table at the Washington Convention next winter, of which they are to have 
charge, and for which they are to provide the articles. They write a stated number 
of letters each day soliciting contributions for this purpose, and we are confident that 
a most attractive display will be the resnlt of their efforts. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 








ts beautiful flowers and scenery and the 


Near College Grounds 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of (Sen in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


inions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
mother F. Boland. ’ d 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Store 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 





The Nonsense .| .t ov L Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Sma!l pamphlet with picture 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency; price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
8 for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 





American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boacon and New England points | 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 
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WOMEN IMMIGRANT INSPECTORS. 


Margaret Dye Ellis writes in the Union 
Signal : 

You may be assured that I have not 
been idle in behalf of retaining women in- 
spectors of immigration. I received a let- 
ter from the secretary to the president, 
asking me to see Commissioner Williams, 
in command at New York barbor. This I 
did. I was received very cordially, but 
was assured by him the plan was an un- 
wise one, that it ‘‘was no place for wom- 
en,’’ ‘‘no lady would accept the position,” 
‘‘men inspectors could give all theaid and 
counsel necessary—and could do the work 
as well as women,”’ ‘‘men could detect 
immoral women more readily than wom- 
en,’ and “‘women resented being singled 
out and spoken to by women inspectors,’’ 
etc. Of course I met these objections 
with my own convictions on the subject, 
but failed to convince him. 

Not long after, one bright, beautiful 
morning, 1 sailed down the bay in com- 
pany with the government officials. Sev- 
eral steamers were anchored in the lower 
bay, and as the cutter came alongside, a 
ladder was raised, and doctors and inspec- 
tors quickly climbed to the steamer deck, 
then away to another vessel. 

You will remember how much was said 
in the press concerning women climbing 
the ship’s ladder. A reporter on the cut- 
ter snapped his camera as [ was about to 
board a French steamer, La Bretagne. 
Some of the vessels are higher, but any 
woman who has cleaned windows on a 
step-ladder, or hung pictures, could do 
this. Indeed, it doesn't begin to be as 
hard as climbing a tally ho coach. 

Once on board, and passing through 
the crowds of steerage passengers, I was 
led by my companion to a place where I 
could observe the plan mapped out by the 
goverament in dealing with second cabin 
passengers. The male inspector took his 
place at a table with a manifest sheet be- 
fore him; one of the stewards stood at his 
side to interpret; the passengers crowded 
up to answer the questions shot at them— 
such as “name,’’ “age,” ‘‘where from,’’ 
‘“‘destination,’’ ete. There was no time 
for more than the most rapid answers to 
the questions, for the steamer was sailing 
up the bay and in an hour and a quarter 
from the time we boarded, was made fast 
to her dock in New York, hence the need 
of haste. 

In the meantime, the woman inspector 
had been moving about among the pas- 
sengers, speaking to every woman in her 
own language, for the majority were from 
France. Commissioner Williams had told 
me that ‘‘women resented being singled 
out and being spoken to as it made them 
conspicuous,’ but this was not the case, 
Four young girls coming to New York to 
take positions as maids, wholly unac- 
quainted with the language, with no 
friends to meet them, were assured by my 
friend that they should be placed in safe 
hauds and taken to a good house, where 
they could stay until situations were pro- 
cured. The look of relief and satisfaction 
on these four faces, their profuse thanks, 
certainly gave proof that they, at least, 
appreciated being met by, and cared for 
by a woman, 

A young French girl of sixteen was 
found to be in company with a man of 
perbaps forty-five. She had told the in- 
spector she was not married, but the man 
later declared they ‘had been married 
nine years’’—and she sixteen years old! 
Upon examining their manifest card, it 
was found they were booked for a house 
of ill-fame in New York, the man evidently 
bringing the girl over for this purpose. 

I had frequent conversations with the 
inspectors and have learned enough to 
more thoroughly convince me than ever, 
that women are greatly needed to meet 
and care for women arriving at our ports. 

Two conferences were held in April at 
the Presbyterian Building, in New York, 
to consider the subject. At the first, 
twenty-four societies were represented, 
and at the second thirty-eight, embracing 
sociological, philanthropic, benevolent, 
and reform interests generally. Dr. Josiah 
Strong presided, and Mrs. Ella A. Boole 
acted as secretary. Resolutions in appre- 
ciation of the act of President Roosevelt 
in recommending the appointment of 

women inspectors and urging their reteu- 
tion was adopted. 

At the second meeting Commissioner 
Williams, in response to our invitation, 
was present, and stated his objections. 
Questions came thick and fast from the 
audience, and were parried or answered, 
as the case might be. At one time he re- 
plied, ‘*Well, I have only been commis- 
sioner ten months’’; and finally, when 
Rev. Dr. Mason North asked “if the wom- 
en had received instructions as to their 
duties,’’ refused to reply. 

At the end of the ninety days, for which 
they were appointed, the women inspec- 
tors received word “their services were 
no longer required by the government.” 

When I waited upon the President just 
before he left for his Western trip he gave 


“should not be disturbed until his re- 
turn’? — certainly somewhere there has 
been a lapse. Secretary Shaw wrote Dr. 
Strong that he would receive a few per- 
sons interested, and listen to their views, 
May 25; whereupon Dr. Strong, president 
of the American Institute of Social Ser- 
vice, Miss Sadie American of the Jewish 
Council of Women, Mrs. Kelly of the Con- 
sumers’ League, and myself, went to 
Washington and presented our case to 
him. We found him full of objections to 
the plan, but before we left he was more 
inclined to listen. He also informed us 
that, on July 1, the whole immigration 
department was to be turned over to Sec- 
retary Cortelyou, and advised our seeing 
‘him. This we did, and received his as- 
surance that he would give the subject 
his most careful attention, looking the en- 
tire ground over most carefully. We be- 
lieve he will deal justly in the matter. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IDAHO. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. 

Nampa, Ipano, June 5, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
Last summer I spent some time in Idaho 
where full suffrage is given to women. 
What I learned while there was suggest- 
ive. The interest the women took in the 
welfare of the State, both material and 
moral, the knowledge they had acquired 
by observation and research, their ability 
to discern the important measures relating 
to Statehood, and the interest they man- 
ifested when candidates for office were 
discussed, helped to answer the question 
so often asked, “Could women vote In- 
telligently if they had the right of suf- 
rage?”’ 
In response to my questions upon the 
subject, one of my friends who lives in 
Idaho says: 
‘I was not here until after women had 
the ballot, so personally I do not know 
the condition before; but I have been 
told by both men and women that it has 
been a blessing. One woman told me 
that before the women voted the whiskey 
element ruled, and no man was too low 
or mean to be run for office if he aspired 
to it. When it was decided that women 
could vote, they said, ‘Oh, they won’t 
vote! If they do they will vote just as 
their husbands and friends do.’ This 
woman further told me, says my inform- 
ant, that the women worked quietly, but 
put up another ticket, just the best men 
they could get, and, she said, ‘We beat 
them so they did not know where they 
were at!’”’ 
And my friend further says that has 
been the result here. Both parties know 
they must put up clean men, or they will 
not get the women’s vote. 
The elections here are as quiet and 
orderly as any public meeting. Women 
serve with the men, and are thoroughly 
competent in every way to fill the posi- 
tions. I have never seen the least disre- 
spect shown a woman at the polls, and I 
have never seen a woman who has lowered 
her dignity or womanhood by using the 
ballot. On the contrary, I believe they 
read and study the issues that they may 
know how to vote intelligently, and are 
really better informed than those who 
have no interest. 
The National Superintendent of Miners’ 
Work for the W. C. T. U. has just been 
here at Nampa for two days. I asked her 
what she had gleaned in her work in sut.- 
frage States. She said that they told her 
almost unanimously that equal suffrage 
has compelled them to put up cleaner 
men, especially in Kansas. She said they 
seemed delighted with its working there. 

The president of the Southern Idaho 
Ww. C. T. U. writes: 

‘‘Woman suffrage has bettered Idaho 
in several ways. Cleaner men must be 
put on all the tickets than formerly, for 
the women demand it. Then there is 
more quiet at the polls; less drinking, 
and no loud, ungentlemanly talk as had 
been the case before. Then we can now 
always get a favorable vote on libraries, 
or extra school tax, or anything of that 
nature, since women vote, 

“Many of our politicians claim that 
woman suffrage has had a purifying effect 
on politics in Idaho, But, even though 
there were no difference, surely each 
woman has a right to a voice in the laws 
that govern her. The moral tone of Ida- 
ho is far better than it was fifteen years 
ago when we came here.”’ K. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


LynNn.—The Equal Rights Club held a 
meeting at the residence of Susanna W. 
Berry, on Monday evening of last week. 
Mrs. Abbie S. Carr was unanimously 
elected President, and Mrs. M. C. Chase 
was unanimously chosen to fill Mrs. Carr’s 
former office, as Vice-President. The 
other officers are: First Vice-President, 
Dr. Esther Hawks; Secretary, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Nugent; Corresponding Secretary, 


nie Smith; Executive Board, Melissa Lit- 
tlefield, Mrs. Mary A. Robinson, Alice 
Donohue, Dr. Mabel Waldron, and the 
officers. A committee was appoiated to 
make ae to have Margaret 
Haley, President of the Chi Teach- 
er’s Federation, address the club. Grove 
meetings are tontemplated, and one has 
been arranged. Should this one prove a 
success, a series will be held. The next 
meeting of the club will be with Dr. Mabel 
Waldron, Aug. 3. 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — The at- 
traction next week will be the favorite 
domestic drama, ‘‘Fanchon,’’ which has 
held its place upon the stage for more 
than a generation. The play owes its 
origin to a tale by George Sand. The 
pretty story told by the play offers many 
strong dramatic opportunities to the artist 
entrusted with the title part, and Miss 
Mary Hall givee an ideal presentation of 
the scenes in which the young girl, who 
sways all hearts, has prominence. Some 
artistic stage settings and effective cos- 
tumes will be shown in this production. 
The usual distribution of souvenir boxes 
of chocolate bunbons will be made at the 
Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE., — “Peggy from 
Paris,” the George Ade musical comedy, 
is nearing the end of the third month of 
its phenomenally successful run at the 
Tremont. George Richards, who joined 
the company to play the part of Captain 
Plummer, the village dignitary of Hickory 
Creek, Illinois, is a finished actor. It is 
the longest part iu ‘*Peggy From Paris,’’ 
and George Ade, the author of the piece, 
spent much time in the rural districts of 
Illinois securing material for the part. 
Paul Nicholson, who plays the part of Mr. 
Grampis, *‘the Napoleon of the drama,” 
was transferred from the ‘Sultan of Sulu,’’ 
and has been well received. A big chorus 
of pretty girls assist Mr. Nicholson. ‘‘The 
Girl From the West’’ is a charming duet, 
and Georgia Caine’s “Gay Fleurette’’ 
never fails to receive encores. Josie Sadler’s 
‘*Heony’’ song has been a prime favorite. 
Among the other principals are Helen 
Hale, who sings and dances with vivacity; 
Guelma Baker, a clever ingenue; Arthur 
Deagon, the ‘‘slang boy,’’ and others. The 
Tremont makes good the claim of the 
management that it is the coolest theatre 
in the country. During the recent torrid 
spell of weather the thermometer never 
indicated more than 76 degrees in the 
auditorium, and usually much less. Seats 
are selling four weeks in advance. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, 


Pra 


Boston, Mass 








And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


Single Fare, 50c. 
RRP) OC. Sie 
Leave 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 

















WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half ‘price). Write quick, The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
per annum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Haragior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 








FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





President. 

ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. 

8, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, San Francisco. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. or Co.umBia, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


Geroraia, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


Iowa, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
KENTUOKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


MIssissiIPPI, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MissouRI, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 

New HAmpsHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Norrs Daxkora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


AUXILIARY 


CoLoRapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
ConNECTIOUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


IypIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist 8t., 
Minneapolis. 


STATES. 
Member National Executive Committe, 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia st, 
, San Franciseo, 


Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard 8t., N. W., Washington 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, 140 wootred Place, 

Mrs, Adelaide Ballard, Hull.” "'*?*P%li 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington, 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans, 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston, 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M, Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t, 
Grand Rapids 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. P. 8. Begg, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls, 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan S8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dastpout Ave. A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter 8t., Providence, 
oviden 


ce. 
Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West Virainia, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 


Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





Program. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. ex-officio, 

160 Bay 3ist St , Bensonhurst, N. Y. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 

New Orleans, La. 

Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Mastborongs St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic somes, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Congressional Work. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 

4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs, Harriet yy! Upton, Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. John D, Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment. 
Mrs. Priecilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Legisiation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave,, 
Washington, D.C, 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 81st St., 
New York City, N, Y, 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass, 
Finance, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Literature, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
160 Bay 31st St., Bensonburst, N. Y,. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St , 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Church Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Connceil of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 


For 20 cents each: 


For 15 cents each: 


For 10 cents each: 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Question Books. 


per 100, postage prepaid. 


The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage), 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon John D, Long. 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 














MISS M. 





and medium length MITTS. 














a memorandum for an order that they 


Susanna W. Berry; Treasurer, Mrs. Jen- 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 
BELTS is most varied, appealing strongly to the well- 
dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort. 


F. FISK, 
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